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MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA SECESSION 
CONVENTION 


By Ratex Wooster 


On Monday, December 17, 1860, the Convention of the People of South 
Carolina, called to consider relations with the federal government, con- 
vened in the Baptist Church at Columbia. The work of this convention 
that took South Carolina out of the Union has been the subject of various 
studies, but little specific attention has been paid to the membership of 
this illustrious body.1 Numbering among its members four ex-governors 
(John Hugh Means, John L. Manning, James H. Adams, and William H. 
Gist, whose term had just expired) and three future governors (A. G. 
Magrath, James L. Orr, and John P. Richardson), the convention was 
truly a gathering of notable persons. Four of the delegates (R. W. Barn- 
well, T. L. Gourdin, F. H. Wardlaw, and John I. Middleton) had served 
in the nullification convention of 1832 and the convention of 1852; while 
three others (R. B. Rhett, Sr., John L. Nowell, and James H. Adams) 
had served in the 1832 body, but not in the 1852 convention. The conven- 
tion included prominent educators (R. W. Barnwell, president of South 
Carolina College, W. P. Finley, president of Charleston College, R. J. 
Devant, president of the Board of Visitors of the Citadel, and James 
Furman, president of Furman University); leading industrialists and 
railroad men (William Gregg, founder of the Graniteville Company, and 
William W. Harllee of the Wilmington and Manchester Railroad); some 
of the great planters of the South (Langdon Cheves, John F. Townsend, 
T. G. Gourdin, John I. Middleton, and John §. Palmer), four former 
United States senators (R. W. Barnwell, R. B. Rhett, Sr., James Chesnut, 
Jr., and W. F. DeSaussure) and five former United States congressmen 
(W. P. Miles, L. M. Keitt, James L. Orr, R. F. Simpson, and J. P. Richard- 
son).? 

Data from the manuscript returns of the United States Census of 1860 
permit various analyses of the characteristics of the members of the con- 
vention as a whole.’ The ages of 158 of the 169 delegates have been ascer- 


1 For the work of the convention see Charles E. Cauthen, South Carolina, 1860- 
1865 (The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science; Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1950). 

* Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774-1949 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1950). 

*The writer searched appropriate county manuscript returns of Schedule No. 1, 
Free Inhabitants, and Schedule No. 2, Slave Population, of United States Census, 
1860, for each delegate. Manuscript returns are in the National Archives, Washing- 
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TABLE 1. AGES 








Age of Delegate } No. Per Cent 
20-29 1 0.6 
30-39 34 20.1 
40-49 49 29.0 
50-59 47 27.8 
60-69 24 14.2 
70-79 3 1.8 

Unknown 11 6.5 





Reid lsrc. ohh at.t 169 100.0% 





TABLE 2. PLACES OF BIRTH 








Place of Birth of Delegate No. Per Cent 
South Carolina ; ee Hae Eee ek eee 144 80.5 
North Carolina.......... ON UR. 5 2.9 
Tennessee. . 1 0.6 
Virginia 2 1.1 
New Jersey l 0.6 
Massachusetts. . 1 0.6 
Maryland l 0.6 
England 1 0.6 
Scotland.. l 0.6 
Wurttemberg.. 1 0.6 
Unknown... 1] 6.5 





Total SE NS SeetetinAit,- aneep reeset 169 100.0% 





tained. Table 1 shows that the age group 40-49 comprised 29 per cent of 
the entire convention; while 27.8 per cent of the convention fell in the age 
group 50-59 years. Only 35 delegates, or 20.7 per cent of the convention 
were under 40 years of age. As the median and average age of the dele- 
gates was 49.0 years, the convention was therefore comprised primarily 
of middle-aged men. 

One hundred and forty-four delegates, or 80.5 per cent, were born in 
South Carolina. On the surface this would appear to be a high rate of 
native-born delegates, but South Carolina was a state that received few 
immigrants; 96.6 per cent of the entire population in 1860 had been born 
in South Carolina. Only two other states (North Carolina with five, and 





ton 25, D. C. The author used microfilm copies in the Library of the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. A summary of information from these returns may be found in 
Appendix I to this study. Tables that follow are based upon this Appendix. 
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TABLE 3. OCCUPATIONS 














Occupation of Delegate No. } Per Cent 
Farmer ; mae : recat gk aera Pagel le See 48 28.4 
SEE Fat eal Bacay 'aw ©. sold kre 8 Ket Ge ee Tae 33 19.5 
Planter eae aa 33 19.5 
Physician ia ass 12 tah 
Judge Seer 6 3.6 
Minister (Clergyman) 5 2.9 
Merchant $ 2.4 
Teacher (Educator) 3 1.8 
Chancellor 2 . 3 
Railroad President 1 0.6 
Solicitor l 0.6 
Farmer-Merchant l 0.6 
Broker ] 0.6 
Banker l 0.6 
Commission Merchant 1 0.6 
Attorney General l 0.6 
President Insurance Co I 0.6 
State Solicitor ] 0.6 
Merchant-Plante1 1 0.6 
Manufacturer 1 0.6 
Physician-Planter ] 0.6 
Printer 1 0.6 
Minister-Farmer | 0.6 
Lawyer-Planter he «548K l 0.6 
Unknown a ee oe 8 4.7 
Total Mu sinvhiivis week 169 100.0% 


Virginia with two) were the birthplaces of more than one delegate to the 
convention. Three delegates at the convention were born outside the United 
States'-one each in England, Scotland, and Wurttemberg. Not a single 
delegate was born in Ireland, which contributed 1.6 per cent of the total 
population and ranked third as leading birthplace for South Carolinians, 
nor in Georgia, which contributed 0.5 per cent of the total population and 
ranked fifth as leading birthplace.‘ 

In regard to occupations represented in the convention, agricultural 
interests, as might be expected, ranked high. Forty-eight delegates, or 
28.4 per cent of the entire convention, were returned as farmers, and thirty- 
three others, or 19.5 per cent, as planters. As to the distinction between 
planter and farmer, any person with 20 or more slaves may be considered 

‘See Table 2 for Places of Birth. Figures for state as a whole based on Eighth 


Census of United States, 1860, vol. (I), Population (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1864), 473. 
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TABLE 4. PROPERTY HOLDING OF DELEGATES 




















Real Property of Delegate | No. 
eee Par ares bias Bete eres ne ae 30 
$10,000 and below $25,000........................ ee 61 
$25,000 and below $35,349 (average).............. ; 23 
$35,349 and below $100,000........................ ey 27 
$100,000 and above.... ee ee eae Med 5 

"EOtas. © ./.c. MeO csc, Be SPB dee eee ae ae 146 
vc!) |(hiitnest@ie -. . No. 
Below $10,000............ been tinge o ; 11 
$10,000 and below $25,000 ee ee ee 21 
$25,000 and below $68,704 (average) ap ry 63 
$68,704 and below $100,000 buecathea nit 21 
$100,000 and below $200,000 ee yee 24 
$200,000 and above pines Tie 7 

Total Baa Bae ‘ Lor he 147 


a planter, but in the Appendix below, terms used in the census are re- 
tained. Taken together, planters and farmers (without five delegates who 
listed their occupation as planter or farmer and something else) comprised 
47.9 per cent of the convention. This compares with 46.1 per cenit of the 
entire population of the state listing their occupation as planter or farmer 
in 1860. 

As might have been expected, lawyers were plentiful in the South Caro- 
lina convention. Numbering thirty-three members, 19.5 per cent of the 
entire convention, they far exceeded their percentage in the total popula- 
tion, which was only 0.6 per cent. Physicians, of whom there were twelve; 
judges, six; ministers, five; merchants, four; and teachers, three, were the 
other leading occupations represented at the South Carolina convention. 

In real property the delegates to the convention for whom figures are 
available possessed $5,161,765, or an average of $35,349.31; while in per- 
sonal property they possessed $10,099,766, or an average of $68,704.55. 
Thus, the average delegate possessed a total wealth of $104,053.86.' 
One hundred and fourteen delegates owned less than the average in real 


5 See Table 3 for occupations of members of the convention. Occupational figures 
for state are taken from Eighth Census of United States, 1860, vol. (I), Population, 
454. 

* Based on data in Appendix I from manuscript census returns. Of the total 169 
delegates, real property figures are available for 146, and personal property figures 
for 147. 
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TABLE 5. SLAVEHOLDING 








No. of Slaves Held By Delegate | No. | Per Cent 
OAR itn che odes cies vyrnd laced oniexide ‘Suhab en 16 9.5 
eS ES ee ee ee eee 17 10.1 
I a nsec cub a -d.0 Sib’ lh acho abn et 32 18.9 
20 and under 30 ; a 11 6.5 
30 and under 40 10 5.9 
40 and under 50 13 | 
50 and under 70 29 74 
70 and under 100 14 8.3 
100 and under 200 17 10.1 
200 and under 300 9 5.3 
300 and under 500 0 0.0 
500 and over ; l 0.6 

Total palate ats 169 100.0% 


property, while only thirty-two owned more. Similarly, ninety-five dele- 
gates owned less than the average in personal property. Thus, the median 
real property would be $18,875, and the median personal property would 
be $50,000. The wealthiest delegate at the South Carolina convention was 
ex-governor John L. Manning of Clarendon, who had $1,256,000 in real 
property and $890,000 in personal property in 1860.’ 

One hundred and fifty-three members, or 90.5 per cent of the convention, 
held slaves in 1860. This figure is the more significant if one considers 
that 61.5 per cent of the convention, or 104 members, owned as many as 
20 slaves or more and were in the “planter” class. Furthermore, 41.4 per 
cent, or 70 members, held 50 slaves or more; and 27 delegates, or 16 per 
cent of the convention, were very large planters, holding 100 slaves or 
more. The average holding based on total membership in the convention 
was 58.8 slaves, while the median was 37 slaves. The large slaveholders 
of the state were present in great force in the secession convention.® 

From the foregoing analysis, it is evident that the 169-man body which 
assembled in Columbia in December of 1860 was primarily a wealthy, 


7See Table 4 for variations in wealth of delegates. 

®See Table 5 for variations in size of slaveholdings, and Appendix I for slave- 
holding of each delegate. The mechanics of working through the manuscript returns 
and the frailties of human memory made it practicable to search systematically only 
for slaves held by a delegate in his county of residence. Slaves held in counties other 
than residence have therefore, with one or two exceptions, been missed. 

The largest slaveholder at the convention was John L. Manning for whom census 
enumerators returned 648 slaves in 1860. In connection with the high proportion of 
slaveholders in the convention, remember that 57.2 per cent of the total population 
of South Carolina in 1860 was slave, and there were 26,701 slaveholders. 
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middle-aged, slaveholding, native-born group of planters and lawyers. 
Several had had experience in national politics, and practically all had 
been successful in the economic field. The theory that secession was op- 
posed by the wealthy planters because they had too much at stake to take 
a chance does not hold up in South Carolina. Neither does the theory that 
the secession conventions of the South were dominated by small planters 
and provincial lawyers with a reputation to make, find substantiation in 
the South Carolina convention; the delegates already had established 
their positions in Southern society. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN’S LAND POLICY OF CESSION 
By Maapaten EICHERT 


Chronic dissatisfaction in the 1830’s with existing land laws, and per- 
sistent agitation from Westerners for legislation better adapted to needs 
of the settler, kept public land an active issue in congressional committees, 
and few politicians were able to ignore it. Not only political but economic 
and sectional interests were brought to bear upon the question, and each 
exerted influence in shaping the future course of national land policy. 

From the beginning, the federal land program had been more or less a 
product of the trial-and-error method. Rarely were basic provisions de- 
signed with a comprehensive long-range policy in mind which would be 
flexible enough to adjust to a rapidly expanding nation. Political machinery 
to govern new areas had been part of the Ordinance of 1787, yet the ques- 
tion of how to get the land into the hands of bona fide settlers, instead of 
speculators, continued to be a persistent problem. There were wide dif- 
ferences of opinion among Congressmen, and by 1830, the public domain 
had become inextricably entangled with the tariff and internal improve- 
ments.? Robert Y. Hayne in the United States Senate on January 10, 1830, 
declared: 


..- More than half our time has been taken up with the discussion of propositions 
connected with the public lands; more than half our acts embrace provisions 
growing out of this fruitful source. Day after day the changes are rung on this 
topic, from the grave inquiry into the right of the new states to the absolute sov- 
ereignty and property of the soil, down to the grant of a preemption of a few 
quarter-sections to actual settlers. ... No gentleman can fail to perceive that this 
is a question no longer to be evaded; it must be met—fairly and fearlessly met. 
A question that is pressed upon us in so many ways; that intrudes insuch a variety 
of shapes; involving so deeply the feelings and interests of a large portion of the 
Union; insinuating itself into almost every question of public policy, and endan- 
gering the whole course of our legislation, cannot be put aside. ... We cannot 
long avoid it, we must meet and overcome it, or it will overcome us. Let us then 
be prepared to encounter it in a spirit of wisdom and justice, and endeavor to pre- 
pare our own minds and the minds of the people for a just and enlightened de- 
cision. .. .3 





1 Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 121, 123, 130. Frederick L. Paxson, 
History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893 (New York, 1924), p. 221. 

2 Journals of the Continental Congress, XXVIII, 375-81. Congressional Debates, 
21 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 31-32. Raynor G. Wellington, The Political and Sectional His- 
tory of the Public Lands, 1828-1842 (Cambridge, 1914), p. 75. 

3 Congressional Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 31-32. 
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Conservatives in the older states were adamant in their conviction that 
proceeds from sale of public lands should provide funds for the federal 
treasury, so that all states would benefit. Democrats of the West however, 
rejected the revenue aspects of the issue. Many settlers felt that the 
Federal Government should make greater efforts in assisting westward 
migration and establishing new communities, either by reducing land 
prices or by granting donations to worthy citizens.‘ The older states would 
not accept these land principles and the West was not yet politically 
strong enough to achieve its goals. 

A change of attitude by the other regions gradually evolved during the 
1830’s, as an increasing amount of time in Congress was consumed in 
either granting retrospective pre-emption privileges or in extending the 
time allowed for payments of public land purchases.® 

It may readily be understood therefore, why such a prominent personage 
as Calhoun came to sponsor certain principles of land policy. His attitude 
was conditioned by sectional, economic, and political considerations. 

The political strength of the West had increased rapidly during the 
1830’s. The balance of power maintained between the South and East was 
threatened. It was politically expedient for these sections to make com- 
promises with the West to gain support for measures which were of primary 
importance to them. In return for Western assistance, the South was ready 
to offer a land policy of cession, and the leading proponent of this idea was 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina. 

Cession was not a new idea in the thirties. As early as 1826, Senator 
Tazewell of Virginia had proposed that all public lands be ceded to the 
states in which they lay. Congress, however, took no immediate action 
on his recommendation. Senator Hayne of South Carolina strongly en- 
dorsed cession in 1830, when, in opposing the Foote resolution, he sought 
to attract Western support by declaring: 


... Our whole policy in relation to the public lands may perhaps be summed up 
in the declaration with which I set out, that they ought not to be kept and retained 
forever as a great treasure, but that they should be administered chiefly with a 
view to the creation, within reasonable periods, of great and flourishing com- 
munities to be formed into free and independent states, to be invested in due 
season with the control of the lands within their respective limits. . . .° 


President Andrew Jackson approved the principle of cession when on 
December 4, 1832, in his annual message to Congress he stated ‘“‘that in 
convenient time this machinery (the Federal Government) [should] be 


4 Congressional Debates, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 1112-17, 1079-98. 
5 American State Papers, Public, V, 36. 
6 Congressional Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 782. 21 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 35. 
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withdrawn from the states and that the rights of soil and future disposition 
of it be surrendered to the states respectively in which it lies.’” 

The principle of cession appealed to the newer sections of the West. 
The older states rejected the principle. The South sanctioned cession since 
it supported the theory of state rather than national control of public 
domain. Cooperation between the South and West might accomplish two 
purposes—(1) the establishment of a national land policy favorable to the 
West and in keeping with the Southern theory of states’ rights, and (2) 
a tariff schedule agreeable to the South.® 

The South generally favored a low tariff, moderately priced lands, and 
limited internal improvements if federal money was used. The Northeast 
approved a high tariff, high priced public lands, and internal improve- 
ments at federal expense. The West desired low priced or free grants of 
lands, moderate tariffs, and extensive internal improvements federally 
sponsored. No one section having enough political strength to insure legis- 
lation to enforce its program, each sought to attract support of another 
section by making concessions and compromises, which finally brought the 
South and West together on the public land and the tariff. Major figures 
in accomplishing this were Calhoun and Governor Edwards of Illinois. 
Both favored cession. To Westerners, it meant removal of the federal 
government from management of public land sales. To Southerners, it 
was in keeping with the states’ rights theory which sanctioned curtailment 
of federal power. 

Senator Hunt of Vermont had urged that the Committee on Public 
Lands study the feasibility of distributing the proceeds from sales. South- 
erners believed such a measure would result in higher tariffs which would 
be detrimental to the economy of their region. Westerners interpreted it 
as an effort of the North to keep land prices high so that few people would 
be attracted to the West.° 

A proposal by Senator Samuel A. Foote of Connecticut that an investi- 
gation determine the “expediency of limiting for a certain period the 
sales of the public lands to such lands only as have heretofore been offered 
for sale, and are subject to entry at the minimum price’’ created a dis- 
turbance in the Senate. Benton of Missouri charged the East with desiring 
to establish high land prices to prevent emigration westv-ard. He also 
expressed the opinion that the protective tariff sponsored by the East was 
inimical to Western and Southern interests. Hayne of South Carolina 


7J. D. Richardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
II, 601. 

8 John B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1906), VI, 20. Ninian Edwards, History of Illinois from 1778 to 1883, (Springfield, 
1870), pp. 488-89. 

921 Congressional Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 477. 
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assured Westerners that the South would support the principle that each 
state should be given control of all public lands within its boundaries, 
after paying to the federal government a certain sum of money agreed 
upon.!° This received Western approval. 

Webster, surmising that the West and South were coming to terms on 
the tariff and the public lands, arose to challenge states’ rights and to de- 
ery sectional rivalries." Fear of an alliance between the South and West 
appears in a letter from John Quincy Adams to Alexander H. Everett: 


...1 know not whether your brother or you will even think it advisable fully to 
expose the mutual surrender of the Public Lands to the West, and of the American 
System to the South, both at the expense of all the rest of the union, of which this 
debate has revealed the project. This is the practical application of the doctrine 
that any one state has a right to nullify any act of Congress which the State Legis- 
lature may please to pronounce unconstitutional. This is the Key to the creed that 
Robbery is an attribute of Sovereignty, and that a State may declare itself the 
owner of all the Lands within its borders. Georgia by virtue of this doctrine, nulli- 
fies the Laws of Congress and the Treaties that promise protection to Indian tribes; 
South Carolina nullifies the Tariff; Missouri nullifies all the Land Laws—and takes 
the Lands into her own keeping. They all nullify the Power of the Supreme Court. 
The Executive of the Union bows in submission; and majorities of both Houses 
present that beautiful spectacle of a government disrobing itself of its own 
powers. .. .” 


Clay, disquieted by the implications of such an alliance, wrote that he 
was well aware “that certain portions of the South were disposed to pur- 
chase support to the anti-tariff doctrines, by a total sacrifice of the public 
lands to states within which they are situated. A more stupendous and 
more flagitious project was never conceived. It will fail in its object, but 
it ought to be denounced... .”"* The only principle he could accept was 
distribution, in which all states would participate and from which all would 
receive benefits. 

Calhoun, however, declared that distribution was “both dangerous and 
unconstitutional” and he feared giving Congress “‘the right to denational- 
ize the public funds.” He implored his colleagues to recognize grave dangers 
inherent in such action: 


... If we, of the Atlantic States, insist that the revenue of the West derived from 
lands, should be equally distributed among all the States, we must not be surprised 
if the interior states should, in like manner, insist to distribute the proceeds of the 


10 Register of Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 3-4, 22-27. 

1! Congressional Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 39-40; 420-21; 426-27. 

12 April 15, 1830, American Historical Review, XI (January, 1906), 335-36 
138 Calvin Colton, ed. Works of Henry Clay (New York, 1897), IV, 330-31. 
14 Congressional Globe, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, pp. 28-30. 
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customs, the great source of revenue in the Atlantic States. ...all must see and 
deplore the conflict of interest which has grown up... .In the West, there is the 
great question of the public lands. In the South, that of free trade. In the East, 
the tariff, or the protection of those interests which have grown up under the 
existing system of taxation... .’”5 


He was convinced that distribution would derange the financial structure 
of the nation and he was concerned over the impact of increased tariff 
rates on Southern economy. 

When Clay’s distribution bill of 1832 passed the Senate supported by 
Whigs and disgruntled Jackson men, only the combined efforts of the South 
and West arrested action in the House.'* Although Southerners objected 
to distribution, it did not imply that they disapproved of selling the public 
lands at reasonable prices.” 

Neither did Southern legislators favor graduation, for when the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands introduced such a measure into Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1833, Southern votes helped to defeat the bill.'8 Calhoun opposed it 
on the grounds that he wished to maintain the revenue aspect of the land 
program. Western interests were offended by this action and with the 
passage of the Compromise Tariff Bill in February, 1833, cooperation 
between South and West diminished. The long-range lower tariff rates 
of the bill induced the South to act with Clay’s party. The new alliance 
was in evidence when a substantial number of Calhoun’s party voted for 
the distribution bill in March, 1833." Jackson’s pocket veto, however, 
shelved the measure. 

Meanwhile, increased purchases of land by speculators and settlers 
created a surplus in the Federal Treasury. Apprehensive that this money 
would promote undue federal patronage, Calhoun submitted a resolution 
in February, 1835, proposing that surplus revenue be deposited in state 
treasuries until 1843.” This resolution, as part of a bill regulating the keep- 
ing of public money in so-called deposit banks, passed Congress in June, 
1836. 

Calhoun had sponsored the bill on the ground that the deposited surplus 
would provide funds which the states could use to finance internal im- 


15 Congressional Debates, 22 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 234-35. 

16 Senate Journal, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 394. 

17 Congressional Debates, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix pp. 29-30. 

18 Jbid., p. 1219. 

19 Congressional Debates, 22 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 230; 1920-21. Support given to the 
distribution bill by the South was “‘a part of the compromise arrangement with the 
Nullifiers.’’ (James Schouler, History of the United States of America Under the Con- 
stitution (New York, 1894-1913), IV, 153.) 

20 Congressional Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 56-57. 
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provements,”! He raised no objections probably because there was no 
immediate danger of the tariff being disturbed under the agreement reached 
in the Compromise Tariff Bill of 1833, which would be in effect for ten 
years. In the following letter, he indicated how the surplus might be used: 


... The surplus by the 4th of March next will equal about $25,000,000, and the 
whole surplus in the next six years will be not short of seventy or eighty millions. 
The share that would fall to Carolina and Georgia will not be short of $3,500,000 
cash; a sum, if properly applied by subscribing into incorporated companies and 
selling out when the work is completed, and re-investing in others, in the same 
way, that would be sufficient to finish any work of importance in the two states, 
and to give them a system of intercourse most perfect in the world .. .” 


Calhoun, aware of the effect on Charleston and Savannah of population 
shifts westward, saw in the construction of railroads to the West a means 
of restoring to these cities their former prestige as seaports.” The Washing- 
ton Globe, however, viewed railroad construction as a political move and 
declared that “the construction of the Charleston Railroad was a part of 
the disunion plan of nullification to make Charleston a free port, to con- 


#1 J. Franklin Jameson, ed. Calhoun Correspondence, American Historical Asso- 
ciation Annual Report, 1899 (Washington, 1900), II, 394-51. Calhoun’s interest in 
distributing the surplus funds of the Federal Treasury is indicated in several of 
his letters. 

22 Jbid., p. 350. Surplus amounting to $1,051,422 was allotted to South Carolina as 
her share of the total distributed. The money was deposited in the Bank of South 
Carolina and the comptroller-general was authorized to subscribe for ten thousand 
shares of the Charleston-Cincinnati Railroad valued at $1,000,000 to be paid from 
the surplus fund. In addition, the state guaranteed the railroad a loan of $2,000,000. 
(Edward Gaylord Bourne, The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837 (New York, 
1885), p. 110.) 

23 Calhoun to 8. D. Ingham, December 28, 1833, Calhoun Papers, Yale University. 

Robert Y. Hayne, favoring construction of a railroad from Charleston to the 
West, pointed out that “importations from Tennessee and Kentucky into South 
Carolina and Georgia amount to millions of dollars, but instead of their being paid 
for in foreign goods, imported directly into Charleston and Savannah, in exchange 
for our own cotton and rice, we pay for them in gold and silver, or in bills upon the 
North, thereby losing entirely the profits on the importations and greatly embar- 
rassing our merchants by the operation. Now if we only had the means of transport- 
ing these goods by a railroad to the West, everything would be changed. Not only 
would we pay for Western productions, consumed by the South in foreign goods re- 
ceived in exchange for our produce, but we should also be able to supply a large por- 
tion of the Western country with all the goods now obtained by them from abroad, 
receiving in exchange their products to be distributed in Southern ships throughout 
the world. ...Our Railroad, with the aid of the South Western Railroad Bank, 
will achieve for us this important and peaceful victory.’’ (Charleston Courier, 
March 16, 1836.) 
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nect with the contemplated road to Tennessee, and to rob the Mississippi 
of half the rich freights carried to market... .’’4 

An enthusiastic group of railroad sponsors from the South and West 
met in Knoxville, Tennessee, in July, 1836, to study proposed routes to 
the West. Representing South Carolina interests, was Robert Young Hayne. 
The members heartily endorsed using the surplus from the federal treasury 
to promote railroad projects, declaring: 


... The unexpected addition to the resources of the states, by the division among 
them of the surplus revenue of the United States, affords the easy and certain 
means of effecting this most desirable object. Let this be pressed home upon the 
states and let them be urged by every consideration of patriotism and duty not 
to neglect the means which Providence seems at this time to have thrown in our 
way for the purpose of effecting the greatest object which it may ever be in their 
power to accomplish—That of Forming a Lasting Union Between the West and 
the South, by binding them in the golden chain of mutual sympathies and com- 
mon interest; by breaking down all the barriers which now divide them, and by 
causing the stream of commerce to spread its benign influence through regions 
which want only this to become the fairest portions of the globe. . . .** 


Delegates from South Carolina capitalized upon the opportunity to 
stress Charleston as a terminal point of the railroad and as an outlet: 


... The delegates from South Carolina are aware that a preference has... been 
accorded to the harbor of Charleston over every other southern port: but it is be- 
lieved that all the advantages which this city presents as a depot for the commerce 
of the south and west, as a market for their produce, and as the great emporium to 
which they would resort for the purchase of their supplies, have never yet been 
fully appreciated. 

The population of the city of Charleston, not including the suburbs, in the year 
1830, was 35,000. The harbor is so located as to render it decidedly the most eligi- 
ble port of entry and exportation, from the Delaware to the Mississippi River. 
From its proximity to the Atlantic, vessels may enter and depart at all seasons, 
with perfect facility. ...The port of Charleston possesses peculiar advantages for 
carrying on successfully the trade of the West Indies and especially with the Island 
of Cuba, whence it is believed the southern and southwestern states obtain their 
principal supplies of coffee, and large quantities of sugar, which are exchanged 
principally for rice and lumber. When communication with the west shall be ren- 
dered more easy and expeditious, by means of the great work now in contempla- 
tion, a large accession of the products of that country will be added to the ex- 
ports.... 


24 Charleston Mercury, June 19, 1833. 
25 Niles’ Register, Oct. 15, 1836. 
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It is confidently believed that merchandise may be imported into Charleston 
from Europe, on more favorable terms than into New York. ... All these would 
be saved to the merchants and ultimately to the consumer, by the railroad... 
from Charleston to the West. . . .? 


In the toast proposed by Hayne at the close of the convention he said: 
“The South and the West—We have published the banns—if anyone know 
ought why these two should not be joined together, let him speak now, or 
forever hold his peace.”””” 

Meanwhile, railroad construction moved forward in South Carolina 
with Cincinnati as the ultimate goal. However, under the impact of the 
Panic of 1837, all work was brought to a temporary halt.” 

While the railroad enthusiasts were strengthening economic ties between 
the South and West, Calhoun renewed his efforts to win the West with his 
plan of cession, presented to Congress on February 7, 1837: 


...1 greatly fear that we have reached the time when the public domain is lost to 
the government for all useful purposes. We may, indeed, receive some amount of 
revenue from it, but it will be accompanied with such agitations, and so much 
trouble and political corruption, that the gain will not compensate for the evil 
incurred. I have made up to my mind, if a fair concession can be made, to concede 
he whole to the new States, on some fixed and well-considered condition. I am for 
transferring the whole, on the condition that they shall pay us a certain per cent 
of proceeds and submit to the necessary limitations as to the mode of bringing the 
lands into the market ...I have always felt the force of the argument that the 
new States are not now placed upon an equal footing with the other members of 
the Confederacy. . . .” 


Calhoun’s plan was to cede all public lands to states in which they were 
situated, the cost of surveys to be borne by each state concerned. Land 
would sell at $1.25 per acre until 1842 when prices would be reduced ac- 
cording to an approved schedule. The federal government would withdraw 
from conducting sales; in return it would receive annually 14 of the 
money realized from gross sales of land.*® Calhoun found justification for 
his plan of cession. First, administration of the public domain would be 
removed from Washington where politicians were using it for personal 
gains. Second, sectional jealousies over disposition of the lands would 


26 Niles’ Register, Sept. 17, 1836. 

27 Baltimore Patriot, July 23, 1836. 

28 Jameson, Calhoun Correspondemce, II, 350, 365-67. 

22 Congressional Globe, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, p. 315. 
30 Tbid., p. 164 
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vanish. Third, federal patronage would be abolished.** Under no circum- 
stances was cession to be a donation to states: 


... The lands are not surrendered. They are ceded, on terms by which this govern- 
ment will make the most of them, even on a mere calculation of money. But I 
hope all such considerations will be held entirely secondary and subordinate to 
greater and higher interests. . . . It is the law of our political situation that, as our 
territory spreads, and our population is augmented, the action at the center of the 
system must be diminished more and more. ...I solemnly believe that a knowl- 
edge of this great fundamental law, and a steadfast adherence to it, are the only 
means by which our freedom can be preserved. . . .* 


His plan appealed to the Western states, Benton giving his fullest ap- 
proval, but in spite of concerted support by the South and West it failed 
to pass.** With the Panic of 1837, and other problems pressing for action, 
no efforts were made to reconsider the measure until 1840. 

Calhoun, however, in a speech on January 27, 1838, reiterated that it 
would be best to take public lands out of politics by ceding them to the 
states; as long as the lands remained federal property it was “utterly im- 
possible to prevent questions in relation to the public domain from running 
into, and controlling, the party politics of the day.’’ He implied that the 
West was coming to hold the balance of power, and, with the public lands 
a national concern, it was “impossible to prevent the incessant agitations 
of the subject of the public lands, or the passage of any particular law, 
which either the new States or party consideration: might bring forward.’ 
The only solution, as he saw it, was ‘“‘a radical change of policy,” the ces- 
sion plan which he had proposed. Until such a change took place, he be- 
lieved it best to vote against “‘all partial and temporary expedients”; 
cession was in reality a compromise, giving the older, settled sections a 
share in the revenue from land sales without completely surrendering the 
public domain. He did not ask “‘whether it would be wise to continue the 
old system; no, sir! a far bolder question—will it be practicable? And if 
not practicable, would it be wise to struggle to continue it till overthrown by 
the force of unavoidable and irresistible causes? Would it not be to excite, 
in the first instance, animosity and discord between the old and the new 


31 Richard K. Cralle’, ed. Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1854-58), II, 
637-38, 651; Calhoun believed that cession would provide an adequate and accept- 
able land policy and ‘‘we would free ourselves from the pressure of an immense mass 
of business which encumbers our legislation, and divides and distracts our atten- 
tion; and this would be done without impairing, in the long run, our pecuniary re- 
sources.’’ 

32 Congressional Debates, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 743. 

33 Tbid., pp. 735; 167, 172. 

34 Congressional Globe, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, p. 138. 
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States, and in the end, to overthrow the entire land system, with the cer- 
tain loss ultimately, of the public domain?’ 

Calhoun was convinced that as the political strength of the West in- 
creased, only adequate planning in advance would forestall the loss of all 
public lands to the newer states. 

When in January, 1841, it appeared that some form of distribution and 
pre-emption was to be reconsidered in the Senate, Calhoun arose and de- 
clared that he considered ‘“‘the question of the public lands, next to that of 
the currency, as the most dangerous and difficult of ail which demand the 
attention of the country and the government, at this important juncture 
of our affairs.” He reiterated his earlier assertions that Congress would 
be forced to continue fruitless argument as long as the federal government 
controlled the public domain: 


... Is it nothing that the domain of so many States should be under the exclusive 
legislation and guardianship of this Government, contrary to the genius of the Con- 
stitution, which, intending to leave to each State the regulation of its local and 
peculiar concerns, delegated to the Union those only in which all had a common 
interest? If to all these be added the vast amount of patronage exercised by this 
government through the medium of the public lands over the new States, and 
through them over the whole Union, and the pernicious influence thereby brought 
to bear on all other subjects of legislation, can it be denied that many and great 
evils result from the system as it now operates, which call aloud for some speedy 
and efficient remedy? . . .%° 


Clay, advocate gf distribution, commented in the Senate that the Com- 
promise Act stated that ‘duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such 
revenue as may be necessary to an economical administration of the govern- 
ment.”’ He insisted “that was the law, and he held them to the bond.’’®” 

Calhoun reminded the Senate that “the construction which the Senator 
has endeavored to give the act, would better became a pettifogging lawyer 
in a ten dollar case, before a justice of peace, than a grave and dignified 
Senator on so important an occasion.’’** 

In pointing out the unconstitutional aspects of distribution, Calhoun 
pleaded that: 


... The fund from the public lands either belongs to the Union or to the State 
separately. If it belongs to the Union, what right can there be to touch it? If it 


35 Congressional Globe, 25 Cong., 3 Sess., pp. 95-96. Cralle’, ed. Works, III, 363. 

36 Tbid., 533-34. By 1841, Calhoun’s plan of cession provided that 24 of the gross 
proceeds derived from sale of public lands be given to the federal treasury, double 
the amount proposed in his earlier plan. 

37 Congressional Globe, 27 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 313, 314. 

38 bid. 
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belongs to the State, by what possible right can the property of one State be seized 
upon by other States for distribution amongst themselves, or for any other purpose 
to which she does not consent?™ 


Benton, spokesman of the West, came to Calhoun’s support and vehe- 
mently criticized distribution as a pretext to empty the Federal Treasury 
in order that a new schedule of tax levies could be made. He warned the 
Senate that distribution would make possible the ‘‘most odious and op- 
pressive tariff bill ...ever passed.’’4° 

The combined efforts of Calhoun and Benton were not sufficient. The 
distribution pre-emption bill passed Congress in August, 1841, after a 
restrictive clause was added, voiding distribution if the tariff arose above 
20 per cent, which received the support of Southern anti-tariff Whigs. 

Calhoun summarized well his reasons for opposing distribution: 


... If money cannot be raised from customs or other sources, for distribution, I 
ask how can money derived from the sales of land purchased with money raised 
from customs or other sources be distributed among the States? If the money 
could not be distributed before it was vested in land, on what principle can it be 
when it is converted back again into money by the sales of the land? If prior to 
the purchase it was subject, in making appropriations to the limits prescribed by 
the constitution, how can it, after having been converted back again into money 
by the sale of land, be freed from those limits... . 

This government has heretofore been supported almost exclusively from two 
sources of revenue—the lands and the customs; . . . what causes this extraordinary 
session, with all its excitement, but the struggle on the part of those in power to 
restore the system so enthusiastically supported by Whig followers; to incorporate 
a bank; to re-enact a protective tariff; to distribute the revenue from the lands; 
to originate another debt; and renew the system of wasteful expenditures. .. . 

But of all the measures which constitute this pernicious system, there is not one 
more subversive of the objects for which the government was instituted,—none 
more destructive of harmony within, and security without, than that now under 
consideration. Its direct tendency is to universal discord and distraction; to array 
the new States against the old, the non-indebted against the indebted, the staple 
against the manufacturing; one class against another. . . . 

I hazard nothing in asserting that the staple States would pay into the Treasury, 
under its operation, three times as much as they would receive on an average by 
the distribution, and some of them far more; while to the manufacturing States, 
if we are to judge from their zeal in favor of the bill, the duties it proposed to im- 
pose would be bounties, not taxes. If judged by their acts, both measures—the 
distribution and the duties—would favor their pockets. . .. The whole of the reve- 
nue from the immense public domain would, if this wicked measure should become 
the settled policy, go to the profit and aggrandizement of the leaders for the time 


39 Congressional Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 141-42. 
40 Congressional Globe, 27 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 314. 
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of the dominant party in the twenty-six State Legislatures; that is, to the influen- 
tial, if not the most wealthy clique for the time in the respective States; while the 
deficiency would be supplied from the pockets of the great mass of the community, 
by taxes on tea, coffee, salt, iron, coarse woollens, and, for the most part, other 
necessaries of life... .“! 


It may be concluded that a genuine concern for the welfare of his con- 
stituents was a basic consideration in the formulation of Calhoun’s na- 
tional land policy. His plan of cession became (1) an integral part of his 
philosophy of decentralization of federal power, and provided (2) that a 
percentage of funds from land sales be turned into the federal treasury 
as a safeguard against attemps to make that agency dependent upon the 
tariff as the only source of revenue. 


41 Congressional Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 142. 











PUBLIC POOR RELIEF IN CHARLESTON, 1800-1860 


By BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER 
City College of New Y ork 


As the premier city in the ante-bellum period of the region south of the 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi, Charleston had more than its share 
of dependent poverty. Part of the need was met by private charity: the 
unorganized efforts of neighbors as well as the organized activities of 
churches, philanthropic societies and fraternal orders. Our interest, how- 
ever, is in those community activities which were supported by the tax- 
payers and administered by the Commissioners of the Poor—care of the 
needy at the municipal almshouse and outdoor relief (as assistance outside 
the poorhouse was called). One notable elemosynary institution, the Or- 
phan House, we merely mention in passing. It opened its doors to 115 
children in 1794 as the first municipally supported orphan asylum in the 
United States, and the third to be established in the country.! 

The earliest period for which extant records enable us to delineate a 
detailed picture of relief policies and philosophies is the one discussed here, 
1800-1860. However, public poor reli2f actually may be said to have begun 
with the 1698 law which provided for the levying of a poor tax when private 
gifts and iniscellaneous fines were inadequate.* 


I. 


For “the better Relief and Employment of the Poor”, St. Philip’s 
Parish secured the passage of an act in 1736 authorizing the erection of 
“a, good Substantial and convenient Hospital, Work-House and House of 
Correction”, wherein paupers, vagrants, common beggars” and other 
lewd, idle and disorderly Persons” could be kept. Two years earlier the 
parish vestry rented a house and provided the paupers with “proper 
attendance.”’ A new institution was found necessary in 1768 because of 
the great increase in the number of the poor. The old building was there- 
after used only as a place of confinement and correction.’ 

The new building, on Mazyck Street between Queen and Magazine, 


1 City of Charleston, Yearbook 1880, p. 40; Alexander Edwards (compiler), Or- 
dinances of the City Council of Charleston . . . (Charleston, 1802), pp. 82-85; Homer 
Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children (New York, 1902), 
p. 9. 

2 Statutes at Large, II, 135. 

3’ The 1736 act in MS, Archives Department, Columbia, was not published in 
Statutes at Large. Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New York, 1938), 
p. 396. Stat., VII, 91 (1768). 
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was of brick construction, three stories high. Robert Mills, the distinguished 
local architect, described the almshouse as “spacious... neat in its ap- 
pearance, and commodious in its internal arrangement.”* With the passage 
of time, however, this, too, became overcrowded. The property of the 
Charleston Factory Company on Columbus Street was acquired (1852) 
and the paupers were transferred there early in 1856. This building was 
now called the Alms House (in later years, the Charleston Home) while 
the Mazyck Street edifice became the Bettering House for the care of the 
vicious.® 

Locally the poorhouse was known as the workhouse but the distinguished 
traveller, the Duke de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, could find no work 
being done there when he visited it in the 1790’s. As far as he was con- 
cerned, it was in fact “‘an asylum for idleness.”* Had the Frenchman in- 
spected the institution in 1801 he would have seen every pauper not on 
the physician’s list picking oakum daily except Sunday. Semi-annual 
reports to the City Council indicating, among other things, how the poor 
were being employed, were required beginning in 1801. The council took 
the initiative in suggesting (1808) that pauners be required to spin a cer- 
tain amount of cotton thread daily, in accordance with their strength. 
On April 3, 1809, this was commenced. That August, of 71 female inmates, 
7 were spinners, and 5 carders. In addition, 8 were nurses, 4 washers, 2 
cooks, 2 cotton pickers, and the rest, unable to work. Of 32 on the male 
side, 3 were laborers, 3 picked cotton, 1 each was a carpenter, gardener, 
and hired out to the Homespun Company. The latter was not a unique 
case: John Drummond offered to employ two inmates, Bruton and Paul 
(Negro shoemakers), at ‘‘the usual compensation” in August, 1845. 

The prevalent philosophy was well expressed in a report by the Com- 
missioners of the Poor to the legislature (1821): “Employment removes the 
causes of Indigence, the consequent miseries of indolence, promotes health 
and cleanliness, and introduces habits of order, industry and frugality.” 
In the course of time, however, sections of the almshouse which had been 
used for picking oakum and spinning yarn were turned into accommoda- 
tious for the sick. Lack of a place where the paupers could be put to work, 
forced the Commissioners to put up with a situation where over a hundred 
persons were ‘“‘sauntering unemployed within the area of the Institution.” 

Again in 1825-1826 the City Council and the Mayor were prodding the 


4 Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina (Charleston, 1826), p. 431. 

5 City of Charleston, op. cit., p. 43. Ordinances of the City of Charleston from 1854 
to 1859 . . . (Charleston, 1859), p. 28. 

* Travels Through the United States . . . (London, 1799), I, 562-63. Unless other- 
wise specified, the discussion which follows is based on nine volumes of Minutes of 
Charleston Commissioners of the Poor, 1801-1860, as well as other MS relief records 
in possession of the South Carolina Historical Society. 
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Commissioners this time to pursue the problem of the employment of 
paupers with greater zeal. Specifically, the poor should be put to work 
breaking stone to be used in macadamizing the principal streets of the city. 
In compliance with this request, the almshouse physician was asked to 
determine which patients were able to work, and to give his approval to 
the tasks assigned to them by the Master. 

The seriousness of the Commissioners’ intent was evidenced by a resolu- 
tion of October 1826, which ordered John Fowler to be confined in a cell 
on bread and water unless he agreed to break stone on Friday and Satur- 
day. Punishment, however, was not the sole incentive to labor. Laborers 
(and maniacs) would be given tobacco. During a cholera epidemic in 
1836, three paupers who had made more than the usual number of coffins 
were granted $5, to be spent on any necessities they might desire, save 
liquor. 

Enthusiasm ran high among the members of a Commissioners’ commit- 
tee which recommended the purchase of equipment useful either in making 
sufficient cloth to supply not only the almshouse but also the orphan asylum 
and the Marine Hospital, or in the spinning candle wick. Up to $50 was 
appropriated for the immediate purchase of a spinning wheel and a pair 
of cards; a fly shuttle was to be obtained from the North. An additional 
$100 was allotted a few weeks later (1829) to the Committee on Spinning 
and Weaving. That August they reported that since May 20, from two to 
four spinners had been “continually at work, with more than expected 
success.” An instructor was hired for a month, to teach those inmates 
able to learn. As an inducement, the pupils were given tea, sugar, and coffee. 
An appropriation of $500 was made by the City Council in 1839, for the 
purpose of acquiring tools and materials to be worked up by almshouse 
inmates who had been mechanics. 

Picking oakum, breaking stone, grinding corn, and mechanical pursuits, 
were not the only kinds of work for the male paupers. Gardening was a 
source of vegetables for the house, and a source of healthful employment 
for many inmates. The rules made by the Commissioners for governing 
the institution also mentioned that “they may be employed in any other 
useful and suitable work . . .”” The women were assigned various household 
duties, work involved in making clothing and other suitable tasks.” 

The Lunatic Department took care of those insane who could not benefit 
from treatment at the Columbia asylum, or who were not too seriously ill. 
If not under treatment, they would be put to work—the physicians be- 
lieved in the therapeutic value of labor. The 1851 list shows one deranged 
pauper doing “general work’’, another plying his trade of tailoring, and a 
third cooking. 


7 Rules for the Government of the Poor House, and the Poor in the City of Charleston 
(Charleston, 1839), p. 11. (Boston Athenaeum) 
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Despite the fact that ‘‘a very large proportion” of the 160 inmates were 
capable of ‘‘active work”’, the almshouse was filthy and neglected, a Com- 
missioners’ committee reported in November, 1852: 


the absence of almost everything like organized industrious effort... [Indeed], 
the lives of the inmates are suffered actually to rust out for want of employment, 
and the composure with which some of them seem to regard this life of ease would 
indicate that they very cheerfully avail of that public bounty which demands no 
work in return. 


For no good reason even stone cracking had been suspended, with the re- 
sult that cracked stone had to be imported from the North by the city 
authorities. An inadequate number of coffins were being manufactured. 

Yet, a few years later (July, 1857), the Committee on Industry reported 
that all paupers able to engage in any active employment were barely suf- 
ficient to carry on the necessary tasks involved in managing the poorhouse. 
Normally, as in other almshouses, there were more able-bodied among 
the winter inmates than in the summer; usually facilities for their employ- 
ment were inadequate, or the superintendent neglected the matter. 


II. 


Localities with institutions for the care of the poor were generally torn 
between the desire to discourage pauperism by refusing all outdoor relief, 
and the considerations of humanity and practicality which dictated small 
allowances to needy persons living away from the poorhouse. In Charles- 
ton, this conflict took the form of attempts to restrict such relief, by making 
eligibility requirements for placement in the category of outdoor poor 
(“pensioners”), increasingly severe. 

Only persons who because of age, infirmity, or “‘some other immediate 
causal circumstances may be prevented from earning a livelihood’”’ were 
henceforth to be considered pensioners, under a resolution of the Commis- 
sioners of the Poor passed in February, 1805. That there was considerable 
flexibility in the interpretation of this policy is evidenced by the list of 
outdoor poor on June 26, 1820. Included were a woman with five young- 
sters, whose husband was a bookkeeper; a shoemaker with five children; a 
tobacconist, a painter, and a boat-builder, each with many children. At 
least some of the pensioners were able-bodied unemployed who usually 
received temporary aid.’ (For that matter persons out of work were some- 


8 J. S. Buckingham observed that there were more needy in Charleston than in 
the North because ‘“‘though wages are high there are not so many resources of em- 
ployment for those who may require it, especially for the foreign immigrants who 
find their way here.’’ The Slave States of America (London, 1842), I, 51. About this 
time the Commissioners of the Poor noted that ‘‘the labouring classes in our City 
are daily changing, the White labour is gradually taking the place of the Slave” .. . 
Almshouse Minutes, 1840, p. 606. 
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times numbered among the almshouse inmates.) During the War of 1812 
the needy families of drafted soldiers were made eligible for relief. 

Colonel Thomas Roper, who bequeathed funds for the hospital which 
bears his name, was the author of a resolution approved by his fellow Com- 
missioners in 1822. No adult capable of labor was thereafter to receive 
outdoor aid. Exceptions were allowed ‘‘under circumstances of peculiar 
pressure”, provided three-fourths of the board agreed. Roper had evidently 
been studying English discussions of the problem of pauperism. His resolu- 
tion explained that 


permanent provision for persons in the uninterrupted possession of health has 
served but to the increase of pauperism; it is thence incumbent on the commis- 
sioners of the poor, when dispensing public charity to discriminate between ... 
all whose dependence arises from sickness descrepitude or unavoidable calamity, 
and ...all whose indigence is induced, if not from profligacy and intemperance, 
from an aversion to habits of industry and economy. 


The list of pensioners in December 1828, however, continued to include 
parents of large families: on it were William Lowrey (age 31) with a wife 
and three children, and John Rantin (age 31) with a wife and five children. 
In mid-1833 both families were still receiving assistance; by then Lowrey 
had sired two more youngsters. Dennis O’ Dwyer was given two rations for 
his family “until he obtains employment,” on July 12, 1848. That same day 
the Timothy Hannons received one ration on the same terms. 

A policy of refusing outdoor aid, ‘“‘unless under peculiar circumstances,” 
to persons who had not been residents of the city for at least one year was 
enunciated in June 1850. When Charles Boyd, who had been in Charleston 
for only nine months applied for a ration in May 1851, he was turned down, 
but his railroad fare to St. George was paid. In April 1860, the application 
of Mrs. Sarah Davies, mother of four, was refused because she had been 
only four months in the city; however, she was offered admission to the 
poorhouse. She re-applied the following January and was granted two ra- 
tions. 

At the time when the removal of the inmates to the Columbus Street 
house was being contemplated, a committee of Commissioners pointed out 
that the poor viewed the almshouse “‘as a place of punishment for the un- 
worthy”, rather than as a “house of refuge for the destitute’’. The fact that 
vagrants as well as lunatics and the sick were housed together, helped ex- 
plain the great reluctance on the part of respectable persons to become in- 
mates. The comfortable facilities of the new house would be devoted ex- 
clusively to the care of paupers. This, it was anticipated, would attract 
pensioners who would no longer have to “endure the hard toil and pre- 
carious existence to which they are subjected out of doors.” After a time 
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the city’s expenditures on relief would decrease.* The decrease, however, 
did not materialize. Shortly after the new Poorhouse was opened (April 
1855), 252 rations were being issued, and a year later, 261. In April 1859, 
the peak for our period was reached, 386. 

The Commissioners’ policy was to 


induce as many as possible to come into the House, to that extent economizing the 
charity of the city, and rendering it less liable to abuse. But the largest portion of 
the out-door pensioners being women and children who require a partial support 
from the city, the Board find it impracticable to carry out their policy to the extent 
they would desire.’ 


Aid to pensioners took the form of ‘‘rations’ in Charleston and not, as 
in many other places, of money. The contents of these rations varied from 
time to time. In 1805 a ration consisted of four pounds of bread and four 
pounds of beef per week; to this was added (four years later) three quarts 
of rice or five quarts of grits. In 1838 the pensioners were getting four quarts 
of soup a week in addition to the old breed and beef allowance and four 
quarts of grits. Families might be granted more than one ration. Thus at 
the end of July, 1824, 170 pensioners were receiving for themselves and 
their families a total of 231 rations. 


Il. 


Colored persons have formed a majority of Charleston’s population 
throughout most of its history. In the ante-bellum period almost all of 
them were slaves for whose care their masters were responsible. Free 
Negroes, of whom there were over 3,000 by 1860, and usually about half 
as many in earlier census years, were another story. 

Included in the list of poorhouse inmates receiving clothes in June, 1809 
were Seymour, who was “simple”, and Dinah Delke. In May 1811, two 
crippled Negroes were in the house. Only insane persons of color were to be 
admitted, ‘“‘and even then under particular circumstances,” according to a 
ruling of the board in 1814. Negro nurses were hired to take care of the 
free insane in 1820. At least one breach of the board’s rule was the admis- 
sion of Faul Noble in August 1819, “in consideration of his very advanced 
time of life and his infirm state of health.” 

Mayor Pinckney (1837) recommended as “a measure equally demanded 
by policy and humanity” that the city build an almshouse and hospital 
for needy, insane and epileptic slaves and free Negroes." This eloquent ap- 
peal went unanswered. 


9 Charleston Daily Courier, Oct. 4, 1855. 

10 Mayor’s Report on City Affairs (Charleston, 1857), p. 53 (Charleston Library 
Society). 

11 Charleston Courier, Sept. 29, 1837. 
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Colored persons occasionally received rations. A Negress who was the 
immediate descendant of a white woman got one in 1813. A year later, 
eighty-year-old Catherine Lampton was granted aid, but the Commis- 
sioners cautioned that this was not to be considered a precedent, “‘her 
situation being peculiarly distressing.”’ Old, infirm Mary Gauther was put 
on the ration list in June 1816; she had been well recommended. On the 
urging of the City Council, James Cain, who had taken part in the Rev- 
olution and was now very infirm, was restored to the pension list (June, 
1826). 

The issue of the treatment of the free Negro poor came to a head in 
1842, when Cupid Jones, for many years attached to the pioneers in the 
artillery and a man of good character, applied for outdoor relief. The Com- 
missioners of the Poor appointed a special committee to look into the 
question. It concluded that the poor laws were ‘‘as wide in their import as 
humanity counsels and requires.” Free Negroes not only paid taxes, in- 
cluding an assessment for poor relief, but also were subjected to road duty 
and fatigue or pioneer duty in the militia. Moreover, as in the case of “the 
gallant regiment ... which did such good service” at New Orleans under 
Jackson, they might be called upon to defend the country. “The dictate of 
sheer justice and humanity” no less than the law, called for making needy 
infirm and aged free Negroes “fit and rightful objects of public relief.” 
The Commissioners of the Poor adopted ‘he report unanimously and pro- 
ceeded to give Jones a ration. Henceforth Charleston’s free Negroes would 
be eligible for outdoor relief. Furthermore, at least as a temporary expedient 
until better arrangements could be made, the board decided to use the 
workhouse as a poorhouse for Negroes, wherein the able-bodied would have 
to labor “‘in some employment for the public good.’’” 


IV. 


The 1712 poor law provided for the removal out of the city within three 
months of persons liable to become public charges. Yet, the section ‘from 
its antiquity, and the difficulty of enforcing the removal of such paupers, 
or compelling them to remain away after they have been removed,” 
“can scarcely be considered operative for practical purposes”, George 
Eckhard, the city attorney, pointed out in an opinion delivered to the 
Commissioners in 1840. No removals are recorded in the minutes of the 
board from 1801 to 1823. In 1823, however, after consulting with the 
state’s attorney-general, the board requested a magistrate to have a certain 
Kelner removed to the Neck (then not part of Charleston) where he had 
last resided. 


12 Report on the Free Colored Poor of the City of Charleston (Charleston, 1842). 
The complete text appears in the Charleston Courier, Dec. 10, 1842. 
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TABLE I. APPROPRIATIONS TO CHARLESTON FOR THE TRANSIENT POOR! 


1784 $3 ,429 1826 $10,000 
1785-1818 4,280 1827 8,000 
1819 8,000 1828 6,000 
1820-1825 12,000 1829-53 4,500 


1854-64 $7 ,000 


The Commissioners of the Poor explained in a letter to the Mayor of 
Columbia (1840) that one of their functions was “to prevent if possible 
Strangers settling upon us as Paupers”. A New Yorker, John Wilson, 
formerly of New Orleans, asked for aid to enable him to reach the capital 
of South Carolina, where his father had settled. The Commissioners wanted 
to verify this story. If untrue, Wilson would be sent back where he belonged. 

In 1827 the master of the poorhouse was told that he could admit poor 
persons from other parts of South Carolina for medical treatment, etc., but 
he should keep an account and charge the Commissioners of the Poor of 
the district where they had a legal settlement. Again in 1834, it was speci- 
fied that except in emergencies, paupers from other parts of the state could 
be admitted only if the district agreed to pay for their care. A considerable 
number of cases are on record where paupers were sent to the Charleston 
almshouse for hospital care, or to its asylum before one was opened by the 
state in 1828 at Columbia. 

At an early date, the colony recognized that because of its location the 
commercial metropolis was being called upon to assist persons who did 
not have a legal claim for relief from Charlestown. A grant of £163 (about 
$100) was made in the appropriations act of 1758 “to the Church Wardens 
of St. Philip for subsisting poor from remote parts [of the province], where 
no poor rates are collected... .’”* Transients who died in the city were 
buried at province expense under a 1768 law. The state made annual grants 
to Charleston for the “transient poor’’, beginning in 1784 and continuing 
for the next eighty years. 

The term “transient poor” was never defined by law. Implicitly it com- 
prehended needy individuals who did not have a settlement in the city. A 
settlement was acquired by residing for twelve months in Charleston. In 
the main, the transient poor were sailors and laborers from other localities 
who had been taken sick in the city. 

Although a major port, Charleston was never an important landing 
point for immigrants. From the date the federal government began to 


18 City attorney of Charleston, in Poor House Journal, Commencing 1834, p. 643. 
Stat. IV, 72. 

14 Stat., VII, 92(1768). Annual appropriations appear in ibid., IV, 638 (1784), 699 
(1785), ete. 
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collect statistics (1819) until 1861, the largest number of aliens to arrive 
in the city from Europe in any one year was the 1,811 who came in 1851." 
Nevertheless, the community was watchful to avoid being burdened with 
imported paupers. 

As early as 1738, the legislature required a vessel master bringing pas- 
sengers from another province or from a foreign country, who were infirm 
or “likely to be a charge to the parish’, to remove them within three 
months or give a bond for their support. An 1841 city ordinance obliged 
the master to enter into a bond of $300 for two years for each and every 
passenger who was not a citizen of South Carolina, or a resident of Charles- 
ton, that he would not become a public charge. If the vessel master wished, 
(after 1846 he needed the consent of the Harbor Master), he could commute 
the bond for $2 per steerage passenger and 25 cents per cabin passenger. 
Bonds and commutation fees were found in other Atlantic states, but, 
despite its logic, this was the only port with a regressive commutation 
charge.'® 

When urged by a City Council committee in 1808 to examine the Harbor 
Master’s books, and compel captains who landed paupers to remove them, 
the Commissioners of the Poor evasively replied that the Harbor Master 
was required to report paupers immediately to the Intendant (Mayor). 
Adjacent Charleston Neck complained that Charleston did not stop foreign 
paupers from landing.” In 1832 the board delegated the chairman to get 
in touch with the Harbor Master concerning the enforcement of the city 
ordinance preventing captains from bringing paupers. A certain Fitz- 
patrick, then in the almshouse, had been brought by Captain Gregorie, 
who was to be compelled to remove him. 


In the nineteen-year period 1830 to 1848, inclusive, the admissions to 
the poorhouse included 2,268 natives of the United States and 4,047 
foreigners (1,959 of these from Ireland). (See Table II.) Outdoor pensioners, 
on the other hand, were alm«.. all American-born: 2,644 out of a total of 
3,352 persons. In 1848 only one-fifth of Charleston’s white population had 
been born abroad.'* Here as elsewhere, then, immigrants contributed a dis- 


15 U.S. Bureau of Statistics (Treasury Dept.), Tables Showing Arrivals of Alien 
Passengers and Immigrants in the United States from 1820 to 1888 (Washington, 1889), 
pp. 108-109. 

16 Stat., III, 491 (1738); see also Alexander Edwards, op. cit., p. 341. Charleston 
City Council, A Digest of the Ordinances ... from the Year 1783 to October, 1844 
(Charleston, 1844), p. 111 (1841); Charleston Ordinances 1844-1854 (Charleston, 1854) 
p. 29 (1846). 

17 Memorial of Commissioners of the Poor of Charleston Neck, in folder “Legisla- 


tive System. Charleston City of. Poor Charleston Neck’’; MS, Archives Dept. 


Columbia. 


18 J. L. Dawson and H. W. De Saussure, Census of the City of Charleston... 


(Charleston, 1849), pp. 49, 9. 
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TABLE II. NATIVITY OF CHARLESTON’S POOR RELIEF RECIPIENTS DURING YEAR ENDING 


ON SELECTED DATES! 


(The upper figure refers to Almshouse inmates; lower one, to pensioners) 


Place 


oo ot rt Cote Le ae ee 
South Carolina....... AY O8 rn 


Maine 

Vermont 

New Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts. . 
Connecticut 

Rhode Island. . 
New York 

New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 
Tennessee 

Georgia 

Florida. . 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

{ussia 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Poland 

France 

Italy 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Portugal 

South America...... 
West Indies....... 
Quebec 
Gibraltar 
Spain 
Canada. 
Nova Scotia... .. 


SE ics 5 do ae ik 
Switzerland......... 

Hungary....... 
Corsica 


Year Ending August 31 
1836 


1825 1857 
50/154 59/81 40/231 
23 /144 47/56 23/113 

1/1 2/ 
1/ /4 
1/ 4/ 
18/9 7/1] 
9 9 
7/1 1 
27/1 29/2 14/29 
5 /1 6/1 
15/19 17/6 3/ 
5/8 5 3) 
10/5 11/2 4/11 
9/21 9/8 6/8 
2 2/4 
1/7 2/3 8/13 
2/ 
/8 
2 /2 
] 
2 4 
| 3 
10 2 
29/5 23 16/28 
2/ / 
16/22 12/6 6/1 
5 


fmt ek tet AND 


67/183 


/2 
2/ * 
1/ 
2/ 


191825 data from folder ‘‘State Finance: Poor Abstract of number of Persons 
maintained in Poorhouse Charleston District’’; 1836 in file drawer 1831-59 State 
Finance: Petitions—Warrants, folder ‘“‘Poor—Abstract of”; (MS); 1857—Mayor’s 


Report on City Affairs, p. 56. 
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proportionate share of the total pauperism. This is easily explained by the 
fact that most were practically penniless on arrival and filled the poorer 
paying jobs. 

V. 

The abolition of institutions for the relief of the poor was urged as a 
means of preventing pauperism, in an editorial in the Southern Patriot 
of March 23, 1818.2° In the early 1830’s “many intelligent’”’ residents of 
the city were said by the British Consul in Charleston to be of the opinion 
that 


any fixed provision made by law for the relief of the poor is always likely to be 
more productive of evil than of good, as it leads many to depend rather on what 
they consider to be their authorized claim to relief than on their own economy 
and industry.”! 


These views, however, did not result in the elimination of public poor 
relief. A considerable portion of the municipal budget continued to be de- 
voted to the needs of dependent poverty. Net of state aid, in some years 
the city spent as much as $19,000 (e.g. 1819, 1858), and in others as little 
as $2,300 (1843, 1845). 

Monroe inspected the Almshouse during his visit to Charleston in 1819. 
“The President of the United States . . . expressed his satisfaction respect- 
ing the cleanliness and comfort of this asylum”, the Commissioners of the 
Poor recorded with obvious pleasure. Undoubtedly, the city took a quiet 
pride in its public almsgiving, and rightly so—for it could boast of as fine 
a system of almshouse care and outdoor relief as any to be found in the 
United States of that period. 


20 For editorials on the subject, see Southern Patriot, Sept. 16, 1819; Dec. 1, 1827 
See also letters in Charleston Courier, Nov. 7, 1827; City Gazette Nov. 12, 1827. 
21 Great Britain. House of Commons. Reports from Commissioners 1834, X XI, 119 
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MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE 
OF CHARLESTON 


Compiled by ELtizABetH Heywarp JERVEY 
(Continued from July) 


Died, at Easton, (Md) on the 8th inst. Peter S. Dickinson, Esq. late 
Postmaster at the Trappe, in that county. Mr. Dickinson left home on 
horse back, for the purpose of transacting business at St. Michales, and 
having got thus far on his way engaged a sulkey, but had not proceeded 
in it more than three hundred yards before his horse became unruly and 
making a plunge dashed him from his seat, he fell upon his head and ex- 
pired a few hours afterwards. Mr. Dickinson was highly respected and 
has left a number of relatives and friends to lament his untimely end. 
(Thursday, March 18, 1824.) 


Died suddenly, on the 3d inst. at his residence, in the borough of Wilkes- 
barre, (Penn.) Lord Butler, Esq. in the sixty-third year of his age. (Thurs- 
day, March 18, 1824.) 


Died, at Philadelphia on the 6th inst. Robert Paul, in the 96th year of 
his age. He was born at Abington, 12 miles from the city, in the year 1728. 
He was the son of James Paul, one of the early settlers of that part of the 
country. (Thursday, March 18, 1824.) 


Died, in London, on the 12th January, in his counting-house, of a fit of 
apoplexy, Joseph Marryat, Esq. Chairman of the Committee at Lloyd’s 
and Member of Parliament for Sandwich. . . . He was in the 67 year of his 
age. (Thursday, March 18, 1824.) 


The Relatives, Friends and Acquaintances of the late Thomas Waring, 
Sr., are requested to attend his Funeral precisely at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
from the residence of W. 8. Smith in Laurens-street without further invita- 
tion. (Thursday, March 18, 1824.) 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 8th inst. after a long and severe illness, Mr. 
P. Thouron, formerly of Rochelle, (France) and long a resident of the 
former city aged 68 years. (Friday, March 19, 1824.) 


Died, at his residence near Shellsburg Bedford county (Penn.) on the 
29th ult. Mr. Christian Danaker, aged 64 years, 5 months and 5 days... 
221 
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deeply lamented by his friends and acquaintances. (Friday, March 19, 
1824.) 


Died, at Boston, Mrs. Susanna Rowson, aged 62, consort of Mr. William 
Rowson. Mrs. Rowson was distinguished for her talents, virtues and in- 
telligence, was the writer of several popular novels, approved school books 
and articles in prose and poetry in aid of charitable institutions. (Friday, 
March 19, 1824.) 


Died in Saco, on the morning of the 4th inst. Thomas G. Thornton, Esq. 
U.S. Marshall of Maine, aged 64. (Friday, March 19, 1824.) 


Died, at Baltimore, after a long and painful illness, at an advanced age, 
James Anderson, Esq. formerly American Consul at several ports in Europe 
and the West Indies. (Tuesday, March 23, 1824.) 


Died, at the United States Arsenal near Baltimore, in the 75th year of 
his age. Major David Horkins, a patriot and soldier of the Revolution. He 
served in the army during the whole of the Revolutionary war, and received 
honorable testimonials from the Commander in Chief, General Washington, 
for his Ardor, Zeal, and distinguished merit, in that eventful contest. (Tues- 
day, March 23, 1824.) 


Died, at Lisbon, in September last, aged 74, Abbe Joze Correa Da Serra, 
Counsellor of Finances, Knight of several orders, Member of several learned 
societies, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary from Portugal to the U States, 
and well known in Europe and America, as a distinguished botanist, and as 
a gentleman possessed of an uncommon share of literary knowledge, in all 
the different countries in which he resided, during a long, active and useful 
life... . (Wednesday, March 24, 1824.) 


Died, in Amsterdam, Vice Admiral Treslong, aged 69. (Wednesday, 
March 24, 1824.) 


Died, in Lausanne, Prince Hohenlohe, 81. We believe this is the in- 
dividual whose prayers are said to have effected astonishing cures among 
Roman Catholics in different parts of Europe. (Wednesday, March 24, 
1824.) 


Died, in Sweden, Field Marshal Count Wrede. (Wednesday, March 24, 
1824.) 
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Died, in St. Petersburgh, the Privy Counsellor, Prince John Dolgoruski, 
a great patron of the Arts and Sciences. (Wednesday, March 24, 1824.) 


Married, last evening, by the Rev. Doctor M’Encroe, Doctor Louis 
La Rousseliere, to Mrs. Mary Louise Adelle Stroble, both of this city. 
(Thursday, March 25, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. John Lukens, are invited to 
attend his Funeral This Day, precisely at 3 o’clock, from the New-England 
Coffee House, corner of Lodge Alley and East Bay. (Saturday, March 27, 
1824.) 


Married, in Greenwich (Conn.) by the Rev. David Peck, Mr. Eliphalet 
Peck, jr. to Miss Deborah Peck. . . . (Tuesday, March 30, 1824.) 


Died, at Portland (Me.) Mr. Isaac Riley, many years an active and 
enterprising merchant in New-York, Philadelphia, etc. (Tuesday, March 
30, 1824.) 


Died, at Bath, (Eng.) Miss Nixon, aged 12 years. She weighed 350 
pounds, stood five feet high, was 7 feet around... . (Tuesday, March 30, 
1824.) 


Died, in England, Eliza Hall, aged 40. Riding in a coach, she leaned 
against the door, when it burst open: she fell, was run over by one of the 
wheels, and killed instantly. (Tuesday, March 30, 1824.) 


Married, on Wednesday last, by the Rev. 8. C. Peixotto, Mr. Hartivig 
Cohen, of Wharta, to Miss Deborah Marks, of this city. (Wednesday, 
March 31, 1824.) 


Died, at Blakely, on the 11th inst. Mr. William H. Barklay, clerk of the 
Circuit and County Courts of Baldwin county. He was a warm and open 
hearted man, and an honest citizen. (Tuesday, April 1, 1824.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Dorothea Lee and children and 
the Clergy generally, are invited to attend her Funeral, from her late 
residence, No. 75, Broad-street, at three o’clock, This Afternoon. (Friday, 
April 2, 1824.) 


Died, in this city, on the 31st ult., Mr. William Stanton, recently of 
Augusta, in the 23d year of his age, of a consumptive complaint. (Saturday, 
April 3, 1824.) 
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Died, at Norfolk, 24th ult. Mr. James Grolo, ship carpenter, aged 70 
years, a native of Nantz (France) and for the last 30 years a resident of 
that Borough. Mr. Grolo was carpenter on board H.M.C. majesty’s line of 
battle ship Le St. Espri, one of the fleet commanded by Count DeGrasse, 
at the siege of York. (Saturday, April 3, 1824.) 


Departed this life, on the 18th ult. Mrs. Mary M. Brockway, of this 
city, in the 49th years of her age, who has left two affectionate daughters 
and numerous friends to lament her irreparable loss. ... (Wednesday, 
April 7, 1824.) 

(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 


The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The Journal and 
other Writings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itinerant. Edited with an 
Introduction by Richard J. Hooker. Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. (Chapel Hill, 1953. Pp. xl, 305. Index, map 
as endpaper. $5.00.) 

The papers of Charles Woodmason constitute ‘‘probably the fullest 
extant account of any American colonial frontier.”’ Their publication is, 
therefore, an event of prime importance in local as well as national his- 
torical circles. Happily, the excellence of the scholarship, the editing, and 
the introductions of Professor Hooker of Roosevelt College of Chicago, is 
commensurate with the significance of the manuscript. The individuals and 
organizations responsible for bringing this volume to print cannot be too 
highly praised, for historians of church and state for generations have found 
traces of “the Rev. C. W. Clerk” moving and writing beyond the purlieus 
of their research. The small amount of his manuscript that had already 
been published was out of print or, at least, difficult of access. It is with 
sensations of relief and gratitude that this reviewer welcomes The Carolina 
Backcountry, and tenders his apology for pointing out that in the entry 
for September 7, 1766 (page 5), the reference is probably to Samuel Hart, 
assistant at St. Michael’s, rather than to the better-known, Oliver Hart. 

Dr. Hooker introduces the volume with an ample account of Wood- 
mason’s life taken chiefly from manuscripts in Charleston and Columbia, 
describing his successful business and civil service career in Charleston, 
his sudden determination to follow the ministry and to choose the most 
difficult missionary field, his scribal work in the midst of the Regulators, 
and his eventual removal to Virginia, Maryland, xnd England. The ‘“‘Jour- 
nal” that follows is the day-by-day record of Woodmason’s 6000 miles of 
“circuit-riding” through the Parish of St. Mark—or more correctly, the 
greater part of the middle- and up-country of South Carolina and some of 
North Carolina. The second section of the book, ‘‘Society and Institutions,” 
is taken from various reports, letters, and sermons, and serves as a sort of 
Appendix to the journal, amplifying remarks made in it and delineating 
fully some of Woodmason’s experiences. The detail of description is 
astonishing. In the way of psalmody, more information is to be found in 
the few, casual references to backcountry Church music scattered through 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., at least 
three months in advance of publication. 
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the journal and the sermons than in any other source available. Manners 
and customs of the backcountry are equally well presented. The insight to 
the backcountry that Woodmason gives in his enthusiastic, lively, and 
highly readable style is matched nowhere. 

The second introduction in the book is devoted to its third section 
(almust one-half the entire volume), “The Regulator Movement,” and 
traces the historical development of the struggle of the backcountrymen for 
law and order which Woodmason’s ‘Regulator Documents” themselves 

xhibit. It provides the fullest account yet published of the activities of 
these people—more sinned against than sinning—and sheds considerable 
light on a little-known, much neglected, but very important movement in 
South Carolina and indeed in colonial American history. Woodmason was 
the informal secretary to the Regulators and through his writings was 
largely influential in securing eventual redress for the injustices perpetrated 
on the up-country by the low-country. 

Considering Woodmason’s vitriolic and prejudiced style, critics have 
questioned the authority of these writings, but it is probably correct to say 
that wherever any departures from truth occur, Woodmason’s exaggerations 
are of degree rather than kind. The violence of his time could have been no 
less than the violence of his tongue. The book remains, however, required 
reading for all Carolinians who presume to a knowledge of history, for it is, 
in a very simple and direct way, the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
preparing the way of the Law as well as of the Lord. 

GrorcE W. WILiiaMs 


The Fremantle Diary: Being the Journal of Ineutenant Colonel James 
Arthur Lyon Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, on his Three Months in the 
Southern States. Editing and Commentary by Walter Lord. (Little Brown 
and Company. Boston 1954. Pp. xv, 304. No Index. $4.00.) 

Arthur James Lyon Fremantle, as he is written everywhere but on the 
title page of this book, came into the Confederacy at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande at the beginning of April, 1863. He worked his way across the 
southern tier of states, with a detour into Tennessee, turned northward at 
Charleston, and reached Virginia in time to go with Lee to Gettysburg. He 
then returned to England, and shortly printed his Three Months in the 
Southern States. It was reprinted the next year in Mobile, but of this the 
blurb writer seems ignorant. After temporary acclaim, it was not much 
demanded. Fremantle’s itinerary was extensive, his time limited; but he 
brought an instructed intelligence, and carried away considerable informa- 
tion. After ninety years he deserves new notice, and will find a very suitable 
place beside Bull-Run Russell, and Mrs. Chesnut, in every library treating 
of Confederate history. 
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Apparently Mr. Lord is largely to be thanked for this new, and newly 
named, edition. More than apparently, as we are also informed by the 
blurb, he is a historian by avocation, an advertiser by vocation. He has a 
good nose for a gossipy story; but like an unbroken pointer’s, it frequently 
leads him far off his course. When, for example, Fremantle meets a General 
Bee, at the Texas border, the editor drags in for comment, the story of 
Barnard Bee’s death at Manassas. If he had but looked into the D.A.B. 
he would have found that Hamilton Bee, brother to the denominater of 
Stone Wall Jackson, was Fremantle’s acquaintance, and had a history 
worth notice on his own account. 

His comments come to a high worst with the story of Hundley’s sub- 
marine at Charleston. Lugged in bodily, its mechanics have been radically 
misunderstood. Mr. Lord exceeds average flippancy in stating that the 
Fish Boat, as it was commonly called, was ‘“‘to say the least ingenious.” 
For the greater part of a page, with an average of one demonstrable error 
to each second line, he then retells the tragic, and heroic, story of a weapon 
that killed more of its users than its opponents. And none of this was 
necessary to explain Fremantle’s narrative. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


Rice Planter & Sportsman: The Recollections of J. Motte Alston, 1821- 
1909. Edited by Arney R. Childs, with an introduction by Mary Alston 
Read Simms. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. 
xvili, 148. Illustrated. $4.50.) 

Jacob Motte Alston was born in 1821 into one of the greatest of the 
South Carolina planting families. By the time of his birth, Alstons, or, as 
some of them spell it, Allstons, had spread flourishing plantations all along 
the most excellent rice rivers to the north of Georgetown. Notable at work 
and play, they would supply the state with two governors (one spelled in 
each way), a renowned painter, one of the finest strings of thoroughbred 
horses in America in the post-Revolutionary period, and any number of 
good citizens. 

Motte Alston took his own share of such things. He was born to horse- 
manship when it was a useful and necessary attribute of the business of 
planting. He took naturally to the decent pleasures and adventures of 
hunting in a land well-nigh made for the purpose. He pioneered on his own 
account, making a plantation out of the primitive forest and swamp in 
spite of the primitive men who had taken the places of the Indians and 
many of their mores. He was a proper slave-owner, who cou!d inspire and 
return devotion, and who could eat his own heart, trying to balance justice 
and mercy. He survived prosperity with dignity, reared a family to con- 
tinue worthily the tradition its members had been born to, and lived to a 
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ripe age, illustrating happily his happy remark that he ‘“‘observed modera- 
tion in all things, even to drinking water, and saying prayers.” 

He left this happy record of a good part of a good life in a good period 
of a good country. As moderate in writing as living, he has given us a 
valuable addition to the history of South Carclina. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 


Heads of Families, First Census of the United States: 1790: State of South 
Carolina. (Baltimore: Southern Book Company, 1952, reprint from Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1908. Pp. 150. Index. $7.50.) 

This is a valuable document for anyone concerned with South Carolina 
history, or genealogy. The census was organized by districts and by their 
subdivisions of parishes, or counties. Families, and in many instances, 
vlantations, are reported by the name of the head, male or female. The 
personnel of these establishments are then numbered under the five head- 
ings: Free white males of 16 years and upward, including heads of families; 
Free white males under 16 years; Free white females, including heads of 
families; All other free persons; Slaves. 

The spelling of the several of the census takers leaves much to be desired 
by any but devoted cryptonymologists. Even with these sometimes tanta- 
lizing puzzles to work out, one can find a good deal about the number, 
consistency, and condition of practicaily any family in this state in 1790. 

8. G.S. 


THE SOCIETY 

The response to our effort to increase the Society’s membership has been 
most encouraging, and present prospects indicate the largest enrollment 
in the history of the organization. 

The only sustaining member is Mr. Benjamin R. Kittredge, Jr. There is 
a great increase, however, in the number of contributing members: Matthew 
B. Barkley, Nathaniel L. Barnwell, Miss Caroline Conner, Louis M. Gourd, 
Mrs. Percy Gamble Kammerer, C. W. Legerton, Edward Manigault, Mrs. 
Edward Manigault, Mrs. C. Smith Toms, E. Lloyd Willcox, Judge Ashton 
H. Williams, Dr. James M. Wilson, John D. Wing, James L. Borroum, H. 
E. Brunson, James L. Coker, Dr. 8. D. Craig, J. 8. Dudley, J. H. Easterby, 
William D. Gaillard, Mrs. Frank M. Hood, Archer Milton Huntington, 
Ellison 8. McKissick, W. J. McLeod, Jr., Dorr E. Newton, Lawrence H. 
Norton, E. H. Poulnot, Jr., Paul Quattlebaum, Mrs. Henry Manning Sage, 
William Mason Smith, Thomas A. Stone, J. F. Stuckey, Charles G. Vogell, 
W. E. Watson, Denver Public Library, and Erskine College Library. A 
small increase will be noted in the roll of life members: J. M. Blalock, Miss 
Jeannie Cason, Mrs. Mary Pringle Fenhagen, Dr. Anne King Gregorie, 
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James Hazen Hyde, Rev. Robert E. H. Peeples, Miss Josephine Pinckney, 
Mrs. Roberta Maybank Prioleau, Miss Anna Wells Rutledge and Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 
James T. Williams, Jr., Box 60, 1 West 54th Street, New York 19, will 
appreciate names of parents of Elizabeth Ladson Miles, widow, second wife 
of Richard Bohun Baker; also, of parents of the Rev. William Taylor 
Potter, Beaufort District, second husband of Dr. Paul Hamilton’s widow. 


J. B. Perry, Jr., Box 1125, Grenada, Miss., wants parents of James R. 
Lowery, Methodist minister, Kershaw county, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter Turley, c. 1800. She died between 1807 and 1817. He 
moved to Twigg county, Georgia, and died in 1836. 
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Burnet, Andrew, marriage, 23n. 
Burt, Francis, 175, 175n. 
Burton, E. Milby, 25n, 133. 
Busch, James W., 133. 

Bute, Lord, 41. 

Butler, Lord, death notice, 221. 


Cadet Rangers, 76. 

Cain, James, 216. 

Cain, William, 192. 

Caldwell, Joseph, 195. 

Calhoun, Capt. E. N., 174n. 

Calhoun, John A., 191. 

Calhoun, John C., 139; land policy of, 
198-209. 

California plantation, 71, 87-89. 

Callaway, Elizabeth, 109n. 

Camp Milledge Artillery, 37. 

Sampbell, Mr., 168. 

Sampbell, John A., Jr., 133. 

yampbell, W. H., 194. 

sannon, C. L., 133. 

Yannon, Daniel, 24. 

Yannon, Elizabeth, 24. 

Cannon, Sarah, 24. 

ape Carteret, 155. 

rardy, Samuel, 162n. 

Jarlisle, J. H., 196. 

Carn, Merrick B., 193. 

“The Carolina’’, ship, 153. 

Carolina Art Association, 103. 

The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of 
the Revolution: The Journal and Other 
Writings of Charles Woodmason, An- 
gelican Itinerant, revd., 225. 

Carolina Coffee House, 70. 

Carroll, B. R., 140. 

Carroll, James P., 194. 

Cason, Jeannie, 228. 

Catawba Indians, 42-47. 

Cate, Mrs. Margaret Davis, 134. 

Catesby, Mark, 70. 

Caughman, H.I., 195. 

Cauthen, Charles E., 53, 180, 185n; 
Family Letters of the Three Wade 
Hamptons, 1782-1901, revd., 180. 

Cauthan, W. C., 194. 

“Certificate of Character for Joseph 
Francis,’”’ 178. 

Chalmers, Gen., 98. 

Champney, Humphrey A., obituary, 123. 

Channing, —, 117. 

Chapman, John A., cited, 1ln. 

Charles, Edward W., 193. 

Charleston, 1, 2, 4, 148-152, passim. 

A Charleston Album, revd., 130. 

Charleston Alms House, 211, 220. 
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Charleston Battallion, 82, 148. 

Charleston Bettering House, 211. 

Charleston Business on the Eve of the 
American Revolution, cited, 15. 

Charleston-Cincinnati Railroad, 203n. 

Charleston hospital, 163. 

Charleston Mechanic Society, 49. 

Charleston Mercury, 96, 99, 101. 

Charleston Orphan House, 210, 212. 

Charleston’s defences, 143-152. 

Chaumont and Sabatier, a French firm, 1. 

Cherokee Indians, 42, 44, 45. 

Cherokee Rangers, 176n. 

Chestnut, James, Jr., 185, 194, 197. 

Chester District, 50 

Cheves, Langdon, 153n., 185, 191, 197. 

Chickasaw Indians, 43-46. 

Chickamauga Creek, battle of, 83. 

Childs, Arney R., ed., Rice Planter & 
Sportsman: The Recollections of J. 
Motte Alston, 1821-1909. revd., 227. 

Chimborazo Hospital, 33. 

China, John, 178. 

Chipman, Ward, obituary, 172. 

Chisolm, Arthur G., 134. 

Chisolm, Mrs. W. B., 133. 

Citadel, 185. 

Choctaw Indians, 45, 47. ie 

Christ Church Parish, 22, 77, 103, 104. 

Church of the Mediator, 108. 

Circular Church, 103, 134. 

A City Without Cobwebs: A History of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, revd., 179. 

Clark, Ephriam M., 192. 

Clarke, Rosalie, 133. 

Clarkson, Thomas B., 134. 

Clarkson, William, Jr., obituary, 126. 

Clay, Henry, 201, 202, 207. 

Clement, E. Boykin, 134. 

Clement, John P., 79n. 

Clement, John Pinckney, Jr., 92. 

Clement, Tib., 79. 

Clement, Edward William, 79. 

Clement, Isabella H., 79n. 

Clinton, General Sir Henry, 4. 

Clora, John Alves, 112. 

Clora, Joseph Oscar, 112. 

Clora, Julia Tapscott (Alves), 112. 

Clower, George Wesley, ed., ‘‘Letter 
From Mrs. James Steele of Anderson,’’ 
174. 

Cochran, Mrs., 124. 

Cochran, Capt. Robert, obituary, 51. 

Cock Capt., 63. 

Cohen, Hartivig, 223. 

Cohen, Hennig, 


‘*‘Ogsian’ Visits 


Charleston 1765’’, 40; index to S. C. 
Gazette, 57; The South Carolina Gazette, 
1732-1775, revd., 129; addresses the 
Society, 133; ed., ‘‘Four Letters From 
Peter Timothy,’’ 160. 

Coker, James L., 228. 
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Colcock, Col. Charles Jones, 72n. 
Coleman, Mrs. Caroline B., 133. 
Coleman, J. Walker, 133. 

Coles Island, 78. 

Colf Baan, 21. 

College of Charleston, grammar school 
of, 107. 

College of Philadelphia, 21. 

Colleton, James, 155, 156. 

Colleton, Sir Peter, 155. 

Colton, Calvin, 201n. 

Columbia, asylum, 212. 

Commissioners of the Poor, Charleston, 
210-218, passim. 

Committee of Safety, 15. 

Compromise Tariff Bill, 202, 203. 

Comstock, Rock L., 133. 

Confederacy, see, “Journal of Arthur 
Brailsford Wescoat’’; ‘“Membership of 
the South Carolina Secession Con- 
vention’’; ‘Morris Island: Victory or 
Blunder?’’; ‘‘Sherman Burns the Li- 
braries’’; ‘‘“Some Letters of the Barnard 
Elliott Habersham Family’’. 

Confederate Georgia, revd., 53. 

Congress, second provincial, 16. 

Conner, Caroline, 228. 

Conner, H. W., 192, 197. 

Constitutions, fundamental, 156. 

‘“‘A Contemporary View of Carolina in 
1680”’, 153. 

Cook, James, 163. 

Cooner, Mr., 38. 

Cooper, Douglas, 47. 

Cooper River, 154, 155. 

Copel, Mr., 13, 14. 

Corbett, Thomas, 16. 

Corneilison, Rev. Mr., 48. 

Corpus Evangelicum, 6, 8n, 10n, 

Cotebas plantation, 153. 

Cotter, Mrs. M., obituary, 171. 

Covington, James W., 42. 

Cox, George H., cited, 8n., 10n. 

Craig, Dr. S. D., 228. 

Cralle, Richard K., cited, 206n. 

Craven County, 71. 

Crawford, R. L., 194. 

Crosby, Timothy, 163n. 

Creek Indians, 45. 

Crouch, Charles, 162. 

Cummings Point, 149, 150. 

Curtis, Augustus T., 133. 

Curtis, William, 196. 

Cutting, Nathaniel obituary, 172. 


_ 


2n. 


Dabney, Robert L., 138n. 

Dahlgren, Admiral John H., 143, 
150. 

Dahoo Island, 74, 76, 79. 

Dale, Dr. Thomas, 40. 

Dalzell, Francis, obituary, 48. 

Danaker, Christian, obituary, 221. 

Darby, A. T., 196, 197. 
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Dargan, Julius, 193. 
— Abbe Joze Correa, obituary, 
2. 

Dattwyler, Ann., 10n. 

“The David’’, torpedo boat, the building 
of, 58. 

Davies, Mrs. Sarah, 214. 

Davis, Ann, 176. 

Davis Collection, 174n. 

Davis, Delia, 176. 

Davis, Eliza P. (Love), 176n. 

Davis, Ezekiel Andrew, 174n. 

Davis, Henry C., 194. 

Davis, Jefferson, 77. 

Davis, Robert Finshaw, 176n. 

Davis, Sarah Calhoun, 174n. 

Davis, Tommy, 176. 

Dawson, J. L., 218n. 

Dearborn, Gen., 172. 

Dearborn, Simeon, obituary, 172. 

DeBresson, Mrs. Catherine Livingston, 
obituary, 124. 

DeGrasse, Count, 224. 

DeKalb Historical Society, 174n. 

De Kalb Light Infantry, 174n. 

De Kalb Silver Grays, 174n. 

Delancy, Peter, 165n. 

Delke, Dinah, 215. 

deMerell, Mrs. M. M., 133. 

Denver Public Library, 228. 

Deprez, a French firm, 1. 

DeRosset, William L., Jr., 7n. 

DeSaussure, Daniel, 18, 22. 

DeSaussure, Eliza Washington, 23n. 

DeSaussure, Henry Alexander, 23. 

DeSaussure, H. A., 106. 

DeSaussure, Henry William, 21, 22, 23, 
218n. 

DeSaussure, Mary, 26. 

DeSaussure, Mary McPherson, 22, 23. 

DeSaussure, Sarah Amelia, 23. 

DeSaussure, W. F., 185, 196. 

DeTreville, Jesse C., 106n. 

DeTreville, Richard, 192. 

Devant, R. J., 185, 191. 

Diary of Captain Michel Gaffney, revd., 
56. 

Dickinson, Peter S., obituary, 221. 

Diphtheria, see, Putrid Sore Throat. 

Dodd, Jinny, 176. 

Dolgoruski, Prince John, obituary, 223. 

Donnom, James, 21. 

Donnom, Rebecca, 21. 

Doody, Sam, 59. 

Douglas, Rev., 92. 

Douglas, Katherine, 114. 

Douglas, W. D., 135. 

Dozier, Anthony W., 196. 

Draper, Lyman C., letters to, 137-142. 

Drayton, John, 16n. 

Drayton, William Henry, 40. 

Dreher, Godfrey, 8, 14. 

Dreher, John, 10. 
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Drew, T.S., 47. 

Drummond, John, 211. 
Dudley, J.S., 228. 

Dubois, Robert, 124. 
DuBose, A. P., 183. 

Duel, Edwards-O’Driscoll, 105. 
Duke University, 7n. 

Dukes, Francis O., 133. 
Dukes, George, 178. 
Dumbleton, Joseph, 40. 
Duncan, P. E., 194. 
Duncan, 95. 

Duncan’s Creek Church, 9n. 
Dunkin, B. F., 194, 197. 
Dunn, Mr., 121. 

Dunovant, A. G., 193. 
Dunovant, R. G. M., 194. 
Du Pont, Admiral, 143. 
DuPre, Daniel, 192. 
Dwight, Henry R., 71n. 


Early, Gen. Jubal, 37. 

Easley, W. K., 194. 

Easterby, J. H., 228; cited, 197; ed., 
Journal of Commons House, revd., 53. 

Eckhard, George, 216. 

Edgefield, 50. 

Edgefield District, 171. 

Edings, Joseph, 79. 

Edistack, see Edisto. 

Edisto Island, 71-74, 76, 79, 86, 94, 99. 

Edisto Methodist Meeting-House, 14. 

Edisto river, 154, 155. 

Edwards, Gov., Illinois, 200. 

Edwards, Alexander, 20, 23, 210n., 218n. 

Edwards, Alexander DeSaussure, 23. 

Edwards, Alexander Fisher, 24. 

Edwards, Alexander L., 107. 

Edwards, Alexander Lewis DeSaussure, 
24. 

Edwards, Alexander McPherson, 23. 

Edwards, Alexander Marion, 22. 

Edwards, Ann, 20. 

Edwards, Ann Margaret, 22. 

Edwards, Catherine, 20, 26. 

Edwards, Catherine, 127. 

Edwards, Capt. Cony, 160, 161. 

Edwards, Daniel Cannon, 24. 

Edwards, Edward, 20, 23, 24. 

Edwards, Edward Henry, 24. 

Edwards, Edward Holmes, 22, 105. 

Edwards, Elizabeth, 20, 24, 26. 

Edwards, Elizabeth Katharine, 22. 

Edwards, Fisher and Company, 15. 

Edwards, George, 15, 104. 

Edwards, George Barksdale, 104. 

Edwards, George N., 18n. 

Edwards, Harriet, 21, 27. 

Edwards, Henry William, 23. 

Edwards, Mrs. James F.. (Screven), 104. 

Edwards, James Fisher, (b. ca 1787), 22 
23, 103. 

Edwards, James Fisher, (b. ca 1805), 24. 


Edwards, Jane K., 24. 

‘John Edwards and Some of His De- 
scendants’’, 15, 103. 

Edwards, John (naval commissioner), 
15-20. 

Edwards, John (b. 1760), 17, 20-22. 

Edwards, John Jr., merchant, Beaufort, 
15, 104. 

Edwards, John, 127. 

Edwards, John Alexander, 24. 

Edwards, John Daniel, 23, 105-107. 

Edwards, John Donnom, 22. 

Edwards, Margaret, 19, 20, 25. 

Edwards, Margaret Eliza, 22. 

Edwards, Martha Cannon, 24. 

Edwards, Mary, 20, 24, 27n., 105. 

Edwards, Mary (Barksdale), 104. 

Edwards, Mary Cochran, 104. 

Edwards, Mary (De Saussure), 22, 23. 

Edwards, Mary Susanna, 22. 

Edwards, Mrs. Mary (Wakefield), 24. 

Edwards, Ninian, 200n. 

Edwards, Rebecca, 127. 

Edwards, Rebecca Bee, 22, 103. 

Edwards, Mrs. Rebecca Bee, 20, 21, 
25-27. 

Edwards, Sarah Amelia, 23, 106, 107. 

Edwards, Septima McPherson, 23. 

Edwards, Thomas Barksdale, 104. 

Eichert, Magdalen, 198. 

Elfe, Thomas, 19. 

Ellis, Robert, 59, 70; letters of, 60-63, 
68n. 

Ellis, William J., 194. 

English, Thomas R., Sr., 196. 

Enos, Mrs. J. G., 134, 184. 

Ersatz in the Confederacy, revd., 52. 

Erskine College Library, 288. 

Erwin, Major, 12. 

Etheridge, Cora, 28n, 29, 32. 

Eubanks, John Evans, 133. 

Eubanks, Mrs. John Evans, 133. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina, 6. 

Evans, Chesley D., 195. 

Everett, Alexander H., 201. 

Ewing, William S., Guide to the Manu-° 
script Collections in the William L. 
Clements Library, revd., 182. 

Exeter plantation, 84, 87n, 99. 

An Exhortation to the Inhabitants of the 
Province of South Carolina, 40n. 

Exiles, to St. Augustine, 17, 18, 24, 26. 

“Extracts from Journal of Mrs. Ann 
Manigault’’, cited, 20n. 


Fair, Simeon, 195. 

Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamp- 
tons: 1782-1901, revd., 180. 

Farrington, Hannah, marriage, 48. 

Farrington, Jacob, 48. 

Farrow, Ann, 170. 

Farrow, Mrs. Ashby, 133. 
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Farrow, Susan Elizabeth, marriage, 170. 

Farrow, Thomas, 170. 

Featherston, Charles Nocolas, 115. 

Featherston, Marie (Cumming), 115. 

Featherston, Polly, 115. 

Fels, a French firm, 1. 

Fenhagen, Mary Pringle, 228; ‘John 
Edwards, and Some of His De- 
scendants,’’ 15, 103. 

Ferguson, Capt., 160 

Ferguson, Col. 81 

Ferguson, Thomas, 17. 

Field, H., 59n. 

Fike, Claude E., 133. 

Fingal, . ancient Epic Poem, 40, 41. 

Finley, P., 185, 191. 

Fisher, Pa 22. 

Fitch, Capt. Jonothan, 62. 

Fitz-Hugh, Emmie (Alves), 114. 

Fitz-Hugh, Greene Smith, M.D., 114. 

Fitz-Hugh, Pringle, 114. 

Fitz-Hugh, Wiliiam Hughs, 114. 

Flavell, Capt., 63, 67. 

Flexner, James Thomas, The Traitor and 
the Spy, revd., 131. 

Florance, John E., Jr., ‘“Morris Island: 
Victory or Blunder?’’, 143. 

Florence County Historical Society, 134. 

Florence Museum, 134. 

Flud, Daniel, 193. 

Folger, Albert, obituary, 125. 

Folger, Susan, 125. 

Folly Island, 143, 144-147. 

Foote, Admiral, 143. 

Foote, Samuel A., 199, 200. 

Footprints of Assurance, revd., 183 

Forbes, Mrs., 168. 

Ford, Edward, T. P., 107. 

Ford, Eliza, 23n. 

Ford, Elizabeth S: anders, 106n. 

Ford, Henry William, 106. 

Ford, James Moore, 106n. 

Ford, Jane Edwards, 106, 107. 

Ford, Joseph Malachi, 106. 

Ford, Joseph Slann, 106n. 

Ford, McPherson John, 106n. 

Ford, Malachi, 106, 107. 

Ford, Malachi, 106, 107n. 

Ford, Margaret Ann, 101n. 

Ford, Mary Burnet, 106, 108. 

Ford, Rachel M., 107. 

Ford, S., 107. 

Ford, Sarah A., 107n. 

Ford, Sarah Slann, 107. 

Ford, Timothy, 23; Diary, 20n. 

Forster, Alexander M., 194, 197. 

Fort Johnson, 98. 

Fort Moultrie, 78, 82, 143. 

Fort Pulaski, 163. 

Fort Sumter, 78, 79, 82, 86, 90, 97, 143- 
152, passim. 

Fort Wagner, 81. 

Fortifications, commissioners of, 16. 


Foster, B. B., 196. 

“Four Letters From Peter Timothy”, 
160. 

Fowler, John, 212. 

Foxall, Henry, 125. 

Fralick, widow, 58. 

Frampton, John E., 191. 

Francis, Joseph, 178. 

Francis, Judia, 178. 

Francklin, George, 59, 61n, 62; letters 
from, 67-70. 

Francklin, Peter, 68, 69. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 160; letters to, 161- 
164. 

Franklin, Mrs. Benjamin, 161. 

Franklow, John Philip, 10; journal, 7 
11-14. 

Fraser, Charles, 103. 

Free Persons of Color, 215, 216. 

Freeman, Col. Constant, 171. 

The Fremantle Diary: Being the Journal 
of Lieutenant Colonel James Arthur 
Lyon Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, 
on his Three Months in the Southern 
States, revd., 226. 

French, Dr. William, 123. 

Frierson, J. Nelson, 133. 

Fripp, Edings, 89. 

Fripp, William E., 133. 

Fripp, William Edings, 78n, 79, 83, 85, 
87, 89, 90, 95, 99, 102. 

Fry, "Mrs. W.T., Sr., 58. 

Fulmer, —- 4 

Funderburk, Harold W., 133, 183; A 
History of Kershaw Lodge No. 29, 
A.F.M., and the Affiliated York Rite 
Bodies, of Camden, S. C., revd., 181. 

Furman, James, 185. 

Furman, James C., 194. 

Furman, Rev. Richard, 123. 

Furman University, 185. 


Gadberry, J. M., 196. 

Gadsden, Ann, 27. 

Gadsden, C. P., 138, 141. 

Gadsden, Christopher, 17, 26. 

Gadsden, Christopher Edwards, 26, 103, 
140. 

Gadsden, Eliza Fisher, 27. 

Gadsden, Elizabeth, 26. 

Gadsden, Fisher, 27. 

Gadsden, James, 27. 

Gadsden, John, 23, 26. 

Gadsden, Margaret, 27. 

Gadsden, Mary, 103. 

Gadsden, Mary E., 27. 

Gadsden, Mary Hasell, 26. 

Gadsden, Philip, 22, 26. 

Gadsden, Philip, Jr., 27 

Gadsden, Rebecca Harriott, 26. 

Gadsden, Thomas, 27. 

Gaffney Chamber of Commerce, 56. 

Gaillard, Bartholomew, 163n. 
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Gaillard, Tacitus, 163. 

Gaillard, William D., 228. 

Gara, Larry, ed., “Sherman Burns the 
Libraries,” 137. 

Garden, Alexander, cited, 17n. 

Garden, Commissary Alexander, 108. 

Garlington, H. W., 195. 

Gauther, Mary, 21€¢ 

Gayarré, Charles, 137n. 

Geer, Hood M., 133. 

General Assembly, 163n, 164. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 40. 

Gerard, Caroline, obituary, 171. 

German Friendly Society, 49. 

German Fusilier Society, 49. 

Gettysburg, battle of, 80, 81, 82n. 

Gibbes, Dr. Robert W., 108, 140. 

Gibbes, Thomas M., 134. 

Gibbs, Robert, 183. 

Gibbs, William, 183. 

Gibson, John, 43. 

Gieger, John C., 195. 

Gillon, Commodore Alexander, 16. 

Gilman, Rev. Samuel, 127, 128. 

Gilmore, Gen. Q. A., 143-152, passim. 

Gist, William H., 185, 196. 

Glasscock, Gen. John S., 171; obituary, 
50. 

Glasscock, Mrs. Eliza, obituary, 171. 

“Gleaner,’’ ship, 125. 

Gledhill, Mrs. W. Edwin, 134. 

Glover, T. W., 195. 

Glover, William L., 133. 

Gluckman, Arcadi, 56. 

Gold, Capt. William, 125. 

Goodwin, E. W., 195. 

Gooloe, Harry, 49. 

Goose Creek, 154, 155. 

Gordon, Alexander, 40. 

Gossett, Paul H., 133. 

Gough, Mrs. Rebecca E., 105. 

Gourd, Louis M., 228. 

Gourdin, Robert N., 192, 197. 

Gourdin, T. G., 185. 

Gourdin, T. L., 185, 193. 

Gourlay, Rebecca, 125. 

Graff, John Henry, 12-14. 

Grand Gulf, 80. 

Grant, Gen. U. S., 96. 

Grant, Col. James, obituary, 171. 

Graves, Charles, 105. 

Gray, Mrs., 172. 

Graydon, Mrs. Sterling (Nell S.), 71n., 
133. 


Green, H. D., 196. 

Gregg, Cornelia M., 197. 

Gregg, Maxcy, 196, 197. 

Gregg, William, 185, 194. 

Gregorie, Anne King, 133; cited. 17n.; 
revs. American Gun Makers, 56; Guide 
to the Manuscript Collections in the 
William L. Clements Library, 183. 

Gregorie, Captain, 218. 


Gregorie, Mrs. Ferdinand, 133. 

Grenville, George, 163. 

Griffin, Mrs. Robert I., 133. 

Grimball, Berkley, 133. 

Grisham, Joseph, 176n. 

Grisham, Mary Love (Steele), 176n. 

Grisham, Nannie, 175n. 

Grisham, Susan, 176. 

Grisham, Susan Melinda, 176n. 

Grisham, William S., 195. 

Grolo, James, 224. 

Groves, Jonas S., 133. 

Grumble-thorpe, 174. 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
William L. Clements Library, revd., 
182. 

Guignard, James Sanders, 106n. 

Guignard, John Gabriel, 106n. 


Habersham: ‘Some Letters of the 
Barnard Elliott Habersham Family’’, 
28, 116, 166. 

Habersham, Bernard Elliott, 35n.; 
letter from, 167; letters to, 28-32, 38, 
116-122; 166. 

Habersham, Mrs. Barnard Elliott, letters 
to, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 167, 168. 

Habersham, Elizabeth (Neyle), 38n. 

Habersham, Frank, 29, 116-120. 

Habersham, Isabella, 39. 

Habersham, Dr. Joseph Clay, 34. 

Habersham, Joseph Clay, Jr., M.D., 34. 

Habersham, Lucy Pollard, 28. 

Habersham, Mariquinha, 119, 120, 167. 

Habersham, Martha, 28, 167. 

Habersham, Richard, 116, 119; letters 
from, 28-38, 120-122, 166. 

Habersham, Richard Wylly, 28n, 30, 38, 
116n, 167n, 168. 

Habersham, Robert, 38n, 116, 119, 120. 

Habersham, Stephen Elliott, 28, 34. 

Habersham, W. Neyle, 38, 39. 

Hagood, Brig. Gen. Johnson, 72, 81. 

Hagood’s brigade, 97. 

Hall, Mr., 121. 

Hall, David, letters to, 160, 161. 

Hall, Eliza, obituary, 223. 

Hall, William, obituary, 49. 

Halleck, Gen., Henry W.., 144. 

Hallman, Samuel T., cited, 9n., 11n., 12. 

Hallow Creek Church, 9. 

Halstead, Major William, 61, 65-69. 

Haly, Dr. John, 165. 

Hamdin, Mary, 104. 

Hamilton, Dr. Paul, 229. 

Hammond, Andrew J., 194. 

Hampton, Gen. Wade, 92. 

Hampton Legion, 116n. 

Hanahan, Rippon Sams Hambleton, 
marriage, 170. 

Hanckel, Dr. Richard W., 133. 

Hanckel, Thomas M., 192. 

Hanks, Maudine Lawson, 113. 
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Hann, Rev. Ballard S., 117. 

Hanna, Francis Henderson, 111, 115. 
Hanna, Jane Edwards, 111. 

Hanna, John Hunter, 111. 

Hanna, John Hunter, Jr., 111. 
Hanna, John Hunter, (b. 1933), 114. 
Hanna, Lucy Jane, 115. 

Hanna, Marie Cumming, 115. 


Hanna, Mary Virginia (Matthews), 111. 


Hanna, Nancy Pringle, (b. 1898), 111. 
Hanna, Nancy Pringle, (b. 1930), 114. 
Hanna, Peter, 115. 

Hanna, Robert Callaway, 111, 114. 

Hanna, Robert Callaway, Jr., 115. 

Hanna, William McAfee, 111, 114. 

Hanna, William McAfee, Jr., 114. 

Hannons, Timothy, 214. 

Hanse, Dr., 64, 65, 66. 

Harbor Master, 218. 

Hardee, Jacob, 13. 

Hardy, Mrs. Sarah, obituary, 49. 

Hardy, Rev. W. E., 49. 

Harllee, William W., 185, 195. 

Harper’s Magazine, 58. 

Harrell, Goldie, 135. 

Harris, Elizabeth Anderson, 107n. 

Harrison, James, 194. 

Harrison, Margaret Hayne, A Charleston 
Album, revd., 130. 

Hayne, Col. Isaac, 15, 18. 

Hayne, Isaac W., 192. 

Hayne, Paul H., 138, 142. 

Hayne, Robert Y., 139, 198-200, 203n- 
205. 

Hazelius, Ernest L., 6n. 

Heads of Families, First Census of the 
United States 1790: State of South 
Carolina, revd., 228. 

Helm, Dr. Benjamin Rush, 112. 

Helm, Edna Burdette (Letcher), 112. 

Helm, Edna Lee, 112. 

Henderson, A., 109n. 

Henderson, E. R., 193. 

Henderson, Richard, 109n. 

Henderson, Samuel, 109n. 

Henderson, Susan, 109n. 

Henderson, William, 152. 

Henkel, Mr., 14. 

Henry, Rev. Mr., 126, 171. 

Henry, Patrick, 89. 

Hepburn, Stacey, 1-5. 

Hertz, Mrs. Bella, obituary, 50. 

Hertz, H. M., 50. 

Hesseltine, William B., ‘‘SSherman Burns 
the Libraries,’’ 137. 

Hester, Edward, obituary, 172. 

Hext, Francis M., 107. 

Hext, Margaret, 19. 

Hoyt, James A., 134. 

Heyward, Mary B., 133. 

Heyward-Washington House, 25. 

Hillhouse, Rev. Joseph B., 175. 

Hillhouse, William C., 174n. 
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Hills, David, 92. 

Hills, George, 92-94, 99, 100. 

Hills, Willie, 88, 92. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, In. 
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